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TecuNicaL education is for the English 
people almost a new question ; educa- 
tion of any kind can hardly be called 
their forte. When we call the Ger- 
mans a nation of schoolmasters, the 
epithet is neither given nor felt as 
praise ; and if we were to choose whether 
we would be called a nation of shop- 
keepers or of pedagogues, we should 
probably hug the old epithet. Indeed, 
it is one of our theories that knowledge 
is a commodity, which like others must 
take ;its chance in the market; that 
those who want it may buy it, and 
those who don’t or can’t may go with- 
out ; that learning of a high quality 
will fetch its own price in the market, 
and that education of a low quality will 
be sold cheap ; that shops for schooling 
may be opened by any one that chooses 
to pay rent and advertise; and that 
children may be sent to whatever school 
offers the best bargain. Accordingly, 
schooling with us is a trade, but not ne- 
cessarily a skilled trade, for it neither 
requires as qualification an apprentice- 
ship, nor has ita trades union to protect 
its privileges : the columns of our news- 
papers contain the attractive placards of 
rival schools underselling each other ; 
and bed, board, washing, and schooling 
at 14/. a year, is surely as good a bargain 
as can be had in any country in the 
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world. Those, therefore, who say that 
education in England is either scarce or 
dear, have only to go to their daily 
papers, and satisfy themselves that the 
English, in this as in some other com- 
modities, are a nation of successful 
shopkeepers. 

But the question is now forcing itself 
home upon us in several intelligible 
ways, “ What is to be done with those 
who don’t want the article, and won’t 
come and buy? Shall they be made to 
do so?” Certainly not ; that is compul- 
sion, and compulsion is the enemy of 
free-trade, and free-trade is the funda- 
mental principle of our nation of shop- 
keepers. To this national logic there is 
a short direct answer : “ Your dogma is a 
fallacy : knowledge is not a commodity ; 
it is not to be had for the buying; its 
quality is not determined by its cost, 
nor its cost by its quality ; scarcity does 
not raise its price, abundance does not 
lower it. Education obeys few of the 
laws of shop: the man who has much 
wants more, the man who has little 
cares for it less, and he who has none 
will take no trouble to get it ; the boy 
who has no learning has to be driven 
to school, and the man who has none 
refuses to cross its threshold.” 

The political economy of shop is 
therefore a blunder; when applied to 
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education it is a blunder and leads to 
crime, Knowledge is a high gift, most 
valued by those who have it in largest 
quantity ; it is also a gift which only 
those who possess can bestow on others 
—in other words, only the educated can 
instruct the uneducated. But the posses- 
sion of this high privilege carries with 
it responsibility and duty: it is the 
duty of those who know to communi- 
cate their knowledge to their fellow 
men. 

This is the modern doctrine of the 
responsibility of knowledge. In olden 
times the practice and the theory were 
the contrary of this. It was considered 
the duty of those who knew to keep 
the secret: the learned excluded the 
vulgar by hiding their knowledge in 
ancient tongues ; crafts hoarded secrets 
under extreme penalties ; even medicine 
and religion were sedulously veiled in 
mystery. 

The truth that it is the duty of the 
knowing to instruct the unknowing is 
becoming tardily recognised even in this 
country. The past year seems likely to 
form an era both in the theory of 
government and the practice of educa- 
tion : it is beginning to be felt vaguely, 
rather as an apprehension than a con- 
viction, that a Government may have 
some sort of moral if not political 
responsibility for the intellectual and 
technical condition in which it keeps the 
people it governs, or in which it leaves 
them when it ceases to govern. Hitherto 
the question for a Ministry on its trial 
has been—‘‘ What is the state of accounts 
of exports and imports? Has the nation 
under your guidance bought and sold 
more than under the Opposition? Are 
the funds higher or lower than when 
you took office, and do you leave the 
turn of trade for or against us?” For 
the future it seems as if new questions 
would be asked—“ Do you leave the 
English people a happier, wiser, more 
skilled, more refined, and more con- 
tented people than you found them 
when you took office? Has the social 
condition of the various classes become 
more equal under your administration, 
or are the extremes of luxury and misery 
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as wide as before?” These are awkward 
and uncomfortable questions ; but they 
seem likely to be the questions of the 
future, if we may judge from what has 
been passing round us in 1867. 

Many causes, political and other, 
have served to raise these questions in 
public interest; but mainly the Uni- 
versal Exhibition at Paris has served to 
give them definite form and expression. 
Among some faults and shortcomings, 
that Exhibition had one transcendent 
merit: for the first time a Universal 
Exhibition was complete and symmetric ; 
whatever faults were found with the 
building, none could be found with the 
plan and organization of the interior and 
its contents. The industries of all had 
equal prominence, and those of each 
branch were placed side by side under 
conditions most favourable for com- 
parison : the leading idea once obtained, 
no thoughtful observer bent on any 
course of inquiry could fail to make 
his comparison easily. Perhaps the very 
absence of attractiveness or beauty in 
the building itself gave it this advan- 
tage, that without distraction of any sort 
the visitor could devote his whole time to 
the study of its contents ; those contents 
were also on this occasion more truly 
and symmetrically representative of each 
nation, for they were the result of the 
organization and training for previous 
Exhibitions, whereas the early Exhibi- 
tions had to depend on the fitful labour 
of unorganized individual industry. 

Extraordinary pains have moreover 
been taken, on this occasion, to gather 
the lesson and moral of the Exhibition 
for the benefit of the British people. A 
new organization was provided of which 
we can scarcely imagine the full value 
to have been apprehended at the time it 
was initiated. There were of course the 
usual reports of the jurors, and the 
prizes which followed their awards ; but 
awards and medals became so profusely 
showered that their number nearly 
neutralised their value. Besides, and 
we may say above and beyond, the 
jurors, was a higher series of reports 
prepared by special commissioners sent 
to report on the results of the Exhibition 
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with reference to national interests; and 

a large number of their reports have 
already been printed, and will speedily 
appear in the forthcoming Kensington 
Blue Book. A second series of reports, 
of a still more strictly technical nature, 
was elicited by the Commissioners of 
Schools, who had ascertained that many 
of the reports on the French Exhibition 
appeared to throw the blame of certain 
eases of inferiority on the lower tech- 
nical education of the British people, 
and the Commission issued a series of 
inquiries of which they then published 
the report. 

On this report the Government having 
taken alarm, sent abroad a Commis- 
sioner, if not officially at least officieuse- 
ment, to ascertain by personal inquiry 
whether the alleged defects of our 
systems of education and our inferiority 
to some other countries in some sorts of 
technical skill were real or imaginary ; 
and we have in the report of Mr. 
Samuelson to the Vice-President of the 
Council of Education the views of a 
practical manufacturer concerning the 
previous statements. All these sources 
of information agree on three points— 
on the great practical value of education 
to a people ; on the admirable organi- 
zation provided by the Governments of 
other countries for giving to their 
people systematic and universally dif- 
fused technical education ; and thirdly, 
on the deplorable neglect of such 
measures which has characterized our 
own Government and people, 

But in our estimation there is a col- 
lection of documents of far more im- 
portance than all these put together, 
which has just been published in an 
unassuming form by the Society of 
Arts, and issued from their rooms in 
the Adelphi, at the small price of half- 
a-crown. We doubt whether the Society 
itself clearly saw what it was about 
when it undertook the harmless, bene- 
ficent duty of offering to pay the travel- 
ing expenses of such English artisans 
as wanted to study their own depart- 
ments of trade in the French Exhibition, 
and could hot afford the cost ; and when 
in return for this benefit, it imposed 
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the modest condition that they should 
report in writing on what they had seen 
and learnt. Out of this simple act has 
grown a collection of reports, 689 pages 
of closely-printed matter, full of subject 
for the gravest thought; treating, in 
fact, the whole question of the social 
condition, moral and religious education 
of the workman, and of the duties 
which various Governments have either 
neglected or performed, in giving or 
withholding from the youth of a nation 
that intelligence, skill, and taste which 
they unanimously declare education can 
promote and develop if it cannot create. 
It is the quiet, reasonable, practical, 
and moderate tone in which all this has 
been investigated and set down, which 
renders this volume the notable contri- 
bution to Social Science in 1867. 

Of all these four separate sources of 
knowledge, we should wish to convey 
to our readers the aim, the substance, 
and the conclusions. We fear we shall 
not be able in one article to overtake 
all of them, for the field is both wide 
and prolific, covering nearly all the 
branches of human industry. 

I. Taking up first the “ Report rela- 
tive to Technical Education by the 
Schools Inquiry Commission of 2d July, 
1867,” we find the Commissioners 
issuing a request for information to 
some eminent jurors and others, as to 
the truth of certain “evidence con- 
“ sidered to be afforded by the Inter- 
* national Exhibition at Paris, of the 
“inferior rate of progress in manu- 
“ facturing and mechanical industry in 
“ England compared with that made in 
* other European countries ;” and they 
add, “it has been stated to us that this 
“‘ alleged inferiority is due in a great 
“ measure to the want of technical edu- - 
“ cation, and we have therefore thought 
“it desirable to ascertain from many 
“ eminent English jurors in this depart- 
“ment whether they agree with this 
“ opinion ; and we think it expedient at 
“once to report to your Majesty the 
“ answers which we have received to 
“ our inquiry on this point.” 

The gentlemen whom they consulted, 
and whose answers they have printed, 
a@2 
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were: Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S.; Pro- 
fessor -Tyndale, F.R.S.; Dr. David S. 
Price; J. E. M‘Connell, C.E.; James 
Young, chemical manufacturer ; J. Scott 
Russell, F.R.S.; Captain Beaumont, 
R.E. ; Robert Mallet, C.E. ; Rev. Canon 
Norris, M.A.; Professor Frankland, 
F.R.S.; John Fowler, C.E.; Waring- 
ton W. Smyth, F.R.S. ; E. Huth ; Peter 
Graham; A. J. Mundella; and W. 
Spotten ; thus representing many of the 
most important departments of our edu- 
cated professions, our applied sciences, 
engineering education, and manufactures. 
We shall content ourselves with giving 
the essence of these opinions, ~ 

Dr. Lyon Piayrair gives as the re- 
sult of his own inquiry as a juror, and 
of those of other jurors, “ A singular 
“ accordance of opinion prevailed that 
‘our country had shown little inven- 
tiveness, and made little progress in 
the peaceful arts of industry, since 
1862. Out of ninety classes there 
are scarcely a dozen in which a pre- 
eminence is unhesitatingly awarded 
to us. The one cause upon which 
there was most unanimity of convic- 
tion is that France, Prussia, Austria, 
Belgium, and Switzerland possess good 
systems of industrial education for the 
masters and managers of manufac- 
tories and workshops, and that Eng- 
land possesses none.” 
Professor TynpaLe says—“I have 
long entertained the opinion that, in 
virtue of the better education pro- 
vided by Continental nations, England 
must one day, and that no distant 
one, find herself outstripped by those 
nations, both in the arts of peace and 
war.” 
Mr. Huts writes—“I am sorry to 
say that, although we may still be 
unsurpassed in many of our produc- 
tions, we no longer hold that pre- 
eminence which was accorded to us 
in 1851. The enormous strides that 
have of late been made by our Conti- 
nental rivals in France, Belgium, 
Prussia, and Austria will make it 
daily more difficult for our woollen 
manufacturers to hold not only their 
“former prominent position, but even 
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“to maintain their present one. I 
“found that it is the want of indus- 
“ trial education in this country which 
“ prevents ourmanufactures from making 
“ that progress which other nations are 
‘making. I found both masters and 
“ foremen of other countries much more 
scientifically educated than our own. 
The workmen of other countries have 
a far superior education to ours, many 
of whom have none’whatever. Their 
productions show clearly that there is 
not a machine working a machine, 
but that brains sit at the loom, and 
intelligence stands at the spinning- 
wheel.” 
Mr. M‘Connett says—“ In the class 
for which I was juror for England 
I made a very careful examination 
and comparison of our locomotive 
engines, carriages, railway machinery, 
apparatus, and materials, with those 
exhibited by France, Germany, and 
Belgium. Iam firmly convinced that 
our former superiority, either in ma- 
terial or workmanship, no longer 
exists. Unless we adopt a system of 
technical education for our workmen 
in this country, we shall soon not 
‘even hold our own in cheapness. It 
appears to me Government should 
take the matter in hand. There should 
be mining schools in South Wales, 
Staffordshire, and Durham; and ma- 
chinery and engine schools in Man- 
chester, Glasgow, &c.” 
Professor FRanKLAND says—“As a 
juror in Class XLIV. of the Paris 
Exhibition, I was not only forcibly 
struck by the want of evidence of 
progress in the different branches of 
chemical manufactures carried on in 
Great Britain, but still more so by 
great advances made by other nations, 
especially Germany, France, and Switz- 
erland, in respect of such manufac- 
tures, since 1862, when, as a juror in 
the corresponding class, I had also an 
‘ opportunity of comparing the chemical 
manufactures of different nations. In 
the Polytechnic schools of Germany 
and Switzerland the future manufac- 
“ turer or manager is made familiar with 
“those laws and applications of the 
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“* great natural forces which must always 
“ form the basis of every intelligent and 
“ progressive industry. It seems that 
“at length this superiority in previous 
“ trainingis more than counterbalancing 
“ the undoubted advantages which this 
“ country possesses in raw material.” 

Mr. Mattet says—‘“I fully agree that 
“ a better system of technical education 
“ for all classes connected with indus- 
“trial pursuits has become a pressing 
“ necessity in Great Britain, and that 
“ immediate steps ought to be taken for 
“ organizing and procuring legislatively 
“such a system.” He has been long 
convinced that “ unless checked by a 
“vast improvement in our own educa- 
“tional system, general and technical, 
“the pre-eminence of England must 
“decline with a rapidly-accelerating 
** place.” 


Dr. Davip Price says—‘* What is 


“ really wanted for this country, and is 
“‘of vital consequence to our future 
“ prosperity, is a higher scientific cul- 
“ture of those who are likely in the 


“ natural course of events to be master 
“ manufacturers; so that when dis- 
“ coveries are made they may fructify, 
“ and not stagnate or decay, as has too 
“ often been the case for want of intel- 
“ ligence, on.the part of those who com- 
“mand capital and books, to see their 
“* merits.” 

The evidence given by other jurors is 
not less strong, but we can only spare 
room for one more quotation, that of 

Mr. Munpetta—* The branch of in- 
‘“‘ dustry with which I have been con- 
“nected for thirty years, is the manu- 
* facture of hosiery. I am the managing 
“ partner, employing 5,000 work people ; 
“ with establishments in Nottingham, 
“ Derby, and Loughborough, employing 
“ 4.000, with branches at Chemnitz and 
“ Pausa in Saxony, employing about 
“700 persons. I have for four or five 
‘years past been increasingly alarmed 
“ for our industrial supremacy, and my 
“experience of the Paris Exhibition 
“has only confirmed and strengthened 
“‘ my fears. Iam of opinon that English- 
“men possess more energy, enterprise, 
“ and inventiveness than any other Euro- 


“pean nation. The best machines in 
“my trade now at work in France and 
* Germany are the inventions of English- 
“men, but are there constructed and 
“improved by men who have had the 
“advantage of a superior industrial 
“ education. At the largest establish- 
“ ment in Paris these machines are con- 
“ structed and improved on thoroughly 
“ scientific principles, under the super- 
“intendence of a young man who, I 
‘was informed, took high honours at 
“ the school of the Government in Paris. 
“ Precisely the same thing is taking 
* place in Saxony ; but the Saxons are, 
“ in respect of education, both primary 
“and industrial, much in advance of 
“the French, and in my branch they 
“ are our most formidable rivals. The 
“contrast betwixt the workpeople of 
“Saxony and England engaged in the 
“ same trade is most humiliating. 1 have 
“ had statistics taken of various work- 
“shops and rooms in factories in this 
* district, and the frightful ignorance 
“ they reveal is disheartening and appal- 
“ing. In Saxony our manager, an 
“ Englishman of superior intelligence, 
“and greatly interested in education, 
“ during a residence of seven years, has 
“never met with a workman who can- 
“ not read or write ; not merely in the 
* jimited and imperfect manner in which 
“the majority of English artisans are 
“said to read and write, but with a 
“ freedom and familiarity that enables 
“ them to enjoy reading, and to conduct 
“their correspondence in a creditable 
* and often superior style. Some of the 
“sons of our poorest workmen in 
“ Saxony are receiving a technical edu- 
“ cation at the Polytechnic schools such 
** as the sons of our manufacturers can- 
“ not hope to obtain. I am of opinion 
“ that the English workman is gradually 
“ losing the race, through the superior in- 
“ telligence which foreign Governments 
*“ are carefully developing in their arti- 
“sans. The education of Germany is 
“the result of a national organization 
“‘ which compels every parent to send 
“ his children to school, and afterwards 
“affords the opportunity of acquiring 
“such technical knowledge as may be 
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“ useful in the department of industry 
“to which they are destined.” His 
concluding sentence ought to carry great 
weight. “If we are to maintain our 
“ position in industrial competition we 
* must oppose to this national organiza- 
“tion one equally effective and com- 
“ plete ; if we continue the fight with 
“ our present voluntary system we shall 
“be defeated—generations hence we 
“shall be struggling with ignorance, 
“ squalor, pauperism, and crime; but 
“with a system of national education 
“made compulsory, and supplemented 
“with art and industrial education, I 
“ believe within twenty years England 
* would possess the most intelligent and 
“ inventive artisans in the world.” 

II. It is no wonder that with such a 
report to her Majesty from such a Com- 
mission as that of which Lord Taunton 
is chairman, the Committee of Council 
on Education should have thought it 
necessary to obtain some little informa- 
tion as to what other countries were 
doing for the technical education of 
their people. They solicited through 
our representatives abroad such printed 
papers as the various Governments 
could give them regarding the organi- 
zation of technical schools, and we learn 
that they are translating some of these 
for public use. They also requested Mr. 
Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., to visit, or 
accepted his offer to examine (for it is not 
quite clear which), manufacturing indus- 
try abroad in its relation to technical 
schools ; and the result is a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, moved for by the House of Com- 
mons, and printed in November last. 

Mr. Samvetson travelled in France, 
Belgium, and Germany, examining as 
he went the most famous manufac- 
turing establishments on the Conti- 
nent which stand in direct rivalry to 
our own. He found everywhere in these 
establishments men of all ranks better 
educated than our own: working men 
less illiterate ; foremen and managers 
well-educated; and masters accom- 
plished, well-informed men. He traced 
out the pupils of technical schools to 
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their practical and successful results as 
the superintendents of large works, and 
he sums up the results of his exami- 
nations in a paragraph which appears 
to confirm all the reports made to that 
Commission which was the origin of 
the inquiry. “I have attempted to 
“show by examples what is the con- 
“ dition of some of the leading indus- 
“ tries in these countries (France, Swit- 
“ zerland, and Germany). I do not 
“ think it possible to estimate precisely 
“what has been the influence of Con- 
“tinental education on Continental 
“ manufactures. That the rapid pro- 
“ gress of many trades abroad has been 
“* greatly facilitated by the superior tech- 
“ nical knowledge of the directors of 
“ works everywhere, and by the com- 
“‘ paratively advanced elementary in- 
“ struction of the workers in some de- 
“ partments of industry, can admit of 
** but little doubt. Meanwhile we know 
“that our manufacturing artisans are 
“imperfectly taught; our agricultural 
“labourers illiterate; neither one nor 
“the other can put forth with effect 
“the splendid qualities with which 
“* Providence has endowed our people ; 
“ our foremen, chosen from the lower 
“ industrial ranks, have no sufficient 
“ opportunities of correcting the defi- 
* ciencies of their early education ; our 
“‘ managers are too apt in every case of 
“ novelty to proceed by trial and error, 
“ without scientific principles to guide 
“them; and the sons of our great 
“ manufacturers too often either despise 
“the pursuits of their fathers as mere 
“ handicrafts, unworthy of men of wealth 
“ and education, or else, overlooking the 
beautiful examples which they afford 
“ of the application of natural laws to 
“the wants of men, follow them solely 
“as a means of heaping up more wealth, 
“ or at the best, for want of other occu- 
“pation; to the evils of such a con- 
“dition, not only our statesmen but 
“ also our people are rapidly awakening, 
“and, the disease being once acknow- 
“ ledged, I believe the remedy will soon 
“be applied.” 

III. In the two preceding sections 
we have been occupied with what we 
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may call the upper side of the question, 
that is to say, we have seen it from the 
master’s point of view ; and we have 
also seen how it is regarded by men of 
science, of education, and of distin- 
guished technical skill. Let us now see 
how the question of technical education 
and manufacturing supremacy is re- 
garded from the workman’s point of 
view, and so try to understand the 
under side of the question. 

What do our technical workers think 
of their own skill, intelligence, taste, 
judgment, knowledge, culture, refine- 
ment? What do they think of their 
education, of their school-training, and 
apprenticeship? What do they think 
of the opportunities provided for the 
matured workman who wishes to study, 
to copy, to increase his stores of 
science, and rise to higher grades of 
skill? What do they think are the 


duties of Government to him and his 
fellows? Do they think foreign Govern- 
ments wiser in their care for their work- 
ing people than ours ? 


Do they think 
the systematic education of their people 
to be waste of pains or wise foresight ? 
In short, do they find in the institutions 
of any other country any social amelio- 
ration which they would wish to intro- 
duce into our own ? 

On all these points, and a great many 
more, we have the evidence of eighty- 
eight witnesses, all workmen, most of 
them, evidently, superior workmen, and 
who are entitled by their acquirements 
to be termed at least self-educated men. 
Among so many witnesses we cannot 
call up all; but as we have enjoyed the 
pleasure of reading the whole book, we 
will only call such witnesses as appear 
to have made a special study of each 
point. 

1. On early technical training. Mr. 
Lucrart, the chairmaker, says—“ See- 
“ing some lads at work with the men 
“in the carvers’ shop, I went to the 
“bench of one about fourteen. He was 
“carving a chairback of a medizval 
“form, from a working drawing. I 
“expressed my surprise that one so 
“young was found capable of carving 
“so well, and was informed that boys 
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‘at school are specially prepared for the 
“trade they fancy: so that a boy about 
‘**to be apprenticed to learn carving is 
“instructed in ornamental drawing, 
“ modelling, and designing.” “ Further, 
“Tam bound to repeat! that in the race 
“we are nowhere. Without the least 
“ doubt or hesitation, yet with the most 
“ profound regret, I say that our defeat 
“is as ignominious, and I fear as disas- 
“ trous, as it is possible to conceive. We 
“have not only made no progress since 
“1862, but it seems to me we have re- 
“trograded.” He adds that the mere 
mechanical workman stands not the 
slightest chance with the workman of a 
cultivated taste. ‘ The art-workman of 
“ France has a great advantage over us 
“in England ; in Paris they are sur- 
“ rounded by works of taste, which none 
“but the most obtuse can long remain 
“uninfluenced by; their museums are 
“central and numerous; they are sur- 
‘‘rounded by works they venerate and 
“love, and their very nature gets im- 
“ pregnated with them. Something must 
“be done, or the working classes will 
“be grievously wronged, and the whole 
“ nation suffer.” 

The lacemakers of Nottingham say— 
“ We are unanimous in opinion that 
“ French laces display a decided supe- 
“yiority in design and quality of 
“ material over the English goods.” 
They express the hope “that the time 
“is not far distant when some national 
“ system of compulsory education will 
“be brought into existence to lessen 
“the ignorance amongst us, and place 
“ our country on an equality of intelli- 
“ gence with other nations.” 

Messrs. KenDat and Caunt, hosiers, 
say—‘ We observed, as a rule, that the 
“French people did everything with 
“ the greatest ease and tact, and with- 
“ out much labour, and always made a 
“ good finish of what they took in hand ; 
“so that nothing could be much im- 
“ proved after they had done with it. 
“ On the whole, we are of opinion that 
“the French have qade great progress 
‘* of late years, and that they are con- 
“ tinuing to progress ; and there can be 
“no doubt that the superior education 
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“that is given to the working classes 
“on the Continent gives them an ad- 
“ vantage, in some respects, over English- 
“men; but there are no workmen so 
“ quick and so inventive as our own, as 
“ far as we are able to judge.” 

Mr. CoNNELLY, stonemason, says— 
“ The Frenchman’s familiarity with art, 
“and his early training in its prin- 
“ ciples, enables him to outstrip us ; 
“‘ and as every building in Paris is more 
“ or less decorated with carving, you are 
“at a loss to know how they get all 
“ their art-workmen ; but the difficulty 
“would not appear so much if you 
‘could read the large placards in-French 
“which are posted up at the ends of 
“the bridges, and other public places, 
‘informing workmen where they can 
“be taught drawing and modelling 
“ every evening free of expense. That 
“he outstrips the Englishman in this 
“respect does not, I feel certain, arise 
“ from the possession of an especial art- 
“ genius, but because whatever of it is 
“in him is fully developed, and en- 
“ couragement is given to its practice ; 
“‘ and if English workmen are behind in 
*‘ this respect it is not because art-genius 
“ is deficient in our nature, but because 
“it is not developed and encouraged 
“ sufficiently. It is impossible to esti- 
** mate the loss which is entailed upon 
“‘ England through the neglect of art- 
“ culture in every department of our 
“industry. Through it we are reduced 
“ to mere ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
“‘ of water’ for other nations. The bulk 
“of our manufacturing population is 
“ engaged in manufacturing goods to be 
‘* sold cheap, or in producing raw mate- 
“‘yials for other people to work. On a 
“ton of iron, for the labour of which 
“we get less than 1/., they are sure to 
“ put 100/. of labour before it leaves 
“ their hands.” 

2. Artisans’ opinion on the responsi- 
bility of a State for the technical educa- 
tion of its people. 

Mr. Ranpa.t, china-painter, says— 
“When we come to high-class orna- 
*mentations in iron, earthenware, 
“china, or glass, the superiority of 
“French art is obvious, As long as 


“we confine ourselves to geometrical 
‘forms in hammering, pressing, turn- 
“ing on the lathe, or printing on the 
“ surface, we have no difficulty in hold- 
“ing our own; but where an intellec- 
“tualism is concerned, or a free edu- 
*‘ cated hand is required in decoration, 
“* our deficiencies become apparent. The 
“ fault is less our own than our rulers’, 
** who have denied us education, or who 
“ have at least given us nothing to fit 
“ us for our destination in life, but have 
“ left us groping in the dark, for ever 
‘*feebly attempting to overtake lost 
“ opportunities. As we heard an English 
“‘ workman in another branch of trade 
“ observe in Paris—‘There is much more 
“ credit to an English workman if he is 
“ clever, for a Frenchman has so many 
* advantages that if he only has mode- 
“ rate talents he can scarcely help but 
“ be a good workman. He has excellent 
“ schools to give him a primary educa- 
* tion ; and, go where he will, there is 
“ something to educate his eye and ele- 
“ vate his taste.’ We have been groping 
“our way in ignorant and bigoted 
“ security, and quarrelling in which 
“way education should be given, or 
“denying it altogether, while other 
“ nations have been getting before us ; 
“and if this Exhibition have no other 
“ effect in England than to convince us 
“ of our deficiencies, it will have had its 
“ mission so far as we are concerned. 
“« The present prosperity of this country 
“is so unmistakeably interwoven with 
“its manufactures, and the pre-emi- 
* nence of these depends so much upon 
“ new adaptations, and discoveries, and 
“ improvements, as to demand for the 
“‘ workers in iron, china, and other de- 
“ partments, the readiest and best edu- 
“ cational training and enlightenment 
“ this nation can give them. It is not 
“ only idle, but suicidal, to dream of re- 
“ maining where we are. We must 
“strike out in new paths, we must 
“ advance with the world, or lose caste 
“and trade together. How many men 
“ know anything at all of the materials 
“with which they work? Yet such 
“ knowledge would sweeten daily toil, 
“would open the treasure-house of 
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“ thought, enable a man to convert to 
“ new uses elements of force by which 
‘¢ he is surrounded, and enrich the nation 
“by adaptations and modes of econo- 
“ mising means now in use. Every man 
“ ought to have the means within his 
“‘ reach to enable him to become master 
“of his art. With how many would a 
“knowledge of geology, chemistry, 
“‘ geometry, drawing, and mechanics 
“smooth the path of daily toil, and 
“ render labour pleasant! Why should 
“ not the miner find compensating plea- 
‘* sure for the darkness and drudgery of 
*‘ the mine in a knowledge of the gases 
“ by which he is surrounded, and of the 
“minerals he is extracting from their 
“long resting-place in their subter- 
“ranean storehouse? Let him know 
“something of their history, of the 
“changes and natural processes to 
“which they were subject to bring 
“them to their present state. How 
“cheaply purchased is the pleasure of 
“astonishment with which he might 
‘go on reading the hieroglyphics and 
“ paintings of nature in the mine, inter- 
“ preting at each stage the emblems of 
“ earlier states and existences. Such an 
“ education would tell in many ways. 
“ All that we ask for is that the State 
‘should fulfil efficiently unquestion- 
“ able and admitted duties rather than 
“ disputed ones. We have no wish 
“ for interference in a way that may 
“‘ weaken in the least a proper sense 
“of individual responsibility, that 
“may lessen the slightest individual 
“energy, or offend the sensibilities 
“of the strictest advocates for eco- 
“nomy in the resources of the nation. 
“ Government, for the future, will—if 
“there is any meaning or force in the 
‘* late political changes—be more than 
“ ever the delegated power of the people 
“ to execute its will in legislating upon 
“ the admitted Benthamite principle of 
“the greatest happiness to the greatest 
“ number ; and whilst doing so, it will 
“ undoubtedly seek to carry out the in- 
“* junctions of the wise in all ages, from 
“ Solomon downwards, and supply edu- 
“ cation to those who are supposed to 
“be deficient of the will or the means 
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“ of obtaining it. What we complain of, 
“and what the country raising the 
“taxes to support the present system 
“complains of most, is that, being in 
** the hands of the clergy, and under in- 
“ spection by men drafted from them, 
“it is used as a proselytizing scheme 
‘* rather than an engine for fitting chil- 
“ dren for their duties in life. They are 
“crammed with catechisms, Jewish 
“ pedigrees, with things pertaining to 
“‘ the past, which have no relation what- 
“ever to their future modes and pur- 
** suits of life, without being taught at 
“all the means by which their own 
“wonderful and diversified faculties 
“ might be made to bloom in profitable 
“ fruition, so that both the individual 
“and the State itself should be com- 
“ pensated, each having its positive 
“ welfare secured thereby.” 

Mr. Wrinstantey says—“I should 
“like to see a number of institutions— 
“they might be called colleges, or any 
“other name. I would have them 
“ fitted up with a number of workshops 
“for different trades, and one large 
“room, to be used as a lecture-room, 
“and for periodical exhibitions. I 
“ would have lectures delivered twice a 
“week by the best professors upon 
“ different branches of art-manufacture. 
“ There should be a well-stocked library 
“and reading-room, all on art-manu- 
“facture. There should be schools 
“attached for drawing and modelling. 
“* Why I propose workshops is, because 
“working men in large towns have 
“a great difficulty in finding conveni- 
“ence to do anything for themselves by 
“way of improvement. ... I would 
“also have a committee or council esta- 
“ blished by Government or the Society 
“of Arts that should receive working 
‘men presenting certificates for exami- 
‘*‘ nation in their different branches, and 
“grant them certificates according to 
‘their merits.” 

Mr. Mackie, wood-carver, reports— 
“« T visited the ‘ Ecole Impériale Spéciale 
“‘ pour l’Application des Beaux Arts & 
*‘)'Industrie.’ On that occasion there 
“was an exhibition of the works of the 
“ students, and the number and variety 
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“were considerable and _ interesting. 
“ Conspicuous among the exhibits were 
“some large models in clay. The 
“ Minister of Instruction had dictated 
“the subject, and the following were 
“the particulars given :—A somewhat 
“ large tympanum of a pediment, to have 
‘the head of a bull for a centre, resting 
“ upon a shield, with accessories of boys 
“and festoons of fruit and flowers. The 
“best was a very successful interpreta- 
“tion of the order given. . . . These 
“studies were little more than good 
“sketches in clay, but it was evident 
“ that the students were learning a most 
“useful lesson, that would stand-them 
‘in good service when they went forth 
“into the world. . . . It seemed abun- 
“ dantly clear that the system pursued 
“was simple and varied, and that the 
“teaching and practice produced valu- 
“able results. It seems to have great 
“ vitality, never being without deep and 
‘“‘ varied interest to the student, features 
“that should distinguish every school, 
“ and without which they will assuredly 
“ fail in accomplishing the objects sought 
“to be obtained. ... A visit to the 
“ exhibition of the works of the students 
“of the ‘Ecole Impériale Spéciale de 
“Dessin pour les Jeunes Personnes’ 
“ showed that the young ladies practised 
“the same system with very profitable 
“results. . . . Iam informed that the 
“ fees are little more than nominal, the 
“main expense of the schools being 
“borne by Government.” 

Mr. Wuiterne, in his special report, 
says on this subject—‘ The notion of 
“the functions of Government enter- 
“tained in this country would not be 
“tolerated for a moment across the 
“Channel, and it may be doubted 
“whether our dislike to what is called 
“ special legislation—to legislation, that 
‘*is to say, which proposes as a direct 
“aim the improvement of the social 
“condition of our people—has not its 
“‘ weak as well as its strong side. The 
“constant difficulties experienced by 
“ individuals struggling alone to effect 
“social reforms, often never aided by 
“Government till the necessity of all 
“aid has passed away, would seem to 


“indicate that it has. From the view 
“of the obligations of Government 
“taken by the French people, it neces- 
“sarily arises that instruction both 
“ superior and elementary has long held 
“that recognised position under the 
“protection of the State which it is 
“only just beginning to have here. A 
“due provision for art-education, for 
“instance, is no favour on the part of 
“the administration, but one of the 
“conditions of its existence. In every 
“town of any importance, in a manu- 
“facturing point of view, in every dis- 
“trict of all the principal cities, there is 
“to be found the art school, just as 
“there is to be the church or the baker’s 
“shop.... It is not denied that 
“similar institutions are to be found 
“in our own country; but among us 
“there is a very perceptible want of 
**Government responsibility for the 
“ welfare of the schools, and they are not 
“placed under the direct patronage of 
“the officials of the district, who in 
“France commonly attend to give a 
‘solemn character to the distribution of 
“the awards. . . . In France the 
“‘ Minister of Instruction has confided 
‘“*to him, as it were, a nation in a certain 
“state of knowledge, and he is expected, 
“‘ when he resigns the seals of office, to 
“show that under his care that nation 
“has steadily progressed. He may de- 
“mand certain aid from the Govern- 
“ment. His claims have a recognised 
** place in the budget, and he is entitled 
‘to speak by the admitted importance 
“ of the interests over which he presides. 
“Tt would be well if with us some such 
“system could be devised, in place of 
“that which gives us an irregular and 
“spasmodic support to art on the part 
‘of our public representatives, and 
“ which too often leaves its fate in the 
“ hands of only one or two well-meaning 
“members of Parliament... . What is 
“above all wanted is Government coun- 
“tenance as well as Government aid. 
“In France, as we have seen, the dis- 
“tribution of prizes, the opening of 
“schools, is always made more or less a 
“ceremony; the whole population of 
“the district in which the school is 
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* situate cannot fail to hear of what is 
“going on. Publicity and éclat are 
“ given to all the proceedings, and the 
“school immediately reaps the benefit. 
“ Of course it is not to be inferred that 
“the Government of France does every- 
“thing for art-education, and private 
“individuals nothing. There is a con- 
“ siderable amount of private patronage, 
“though to nothing like the same ex- 
“tent as among us; but it is always 
“ desirable to substitute for the irregular 
“action of individuals, however well 
“ disposed, the order, economy, and per- 
“ sistent effort of an efficient body... . 
“Let us now consider what the State 
“ does for education in France, both for 
“ primary instruction and for the special 
“ training required later when an art or 
“trade has been chosen. The system 
“of primary instruction so very much 
* resembles ourown, bothin the nature of 
“the instruction given and in the mode 
“in which support is obtained, that no 
“detailed account of it will be neces- 
“sary . . . but it is in the facilities for 
“the higher education which ought to 
“follow this primary teaching where 
“the inclination exists, that the great 
“divergence between the English and 
“the French begins, The ease with 
“which a poor boy may obtain an 
“entry to one of the Imperial Lyceums 
“ or larger public schools which prepare 
“for the universities, and thence go up 
“to the universities, which very pro- 
“ perly are in the capital itself, and are 
“all free, is something marvellous, and 
‘is only equalled by the excellent faci- 
“ities of a like kind which exist in 
“Germany. . . . The technical educa- 
“tion of French workmen is of two 
“ kinds—elementary and advanced. In 
“ the first, the child, having been early 
“ destined to a particular trade, is placed 
“in an institution, where he serves a 
“kind of preliminary apprenticeship to 
“ that trade, and where primary instruc- 
“tion goes hand in hand with the 
“ special training requisite to give him 
“a more enlarged knowledge of his 
‘*business. These technical schools for 
“children are, however, only just be- 
“ginning to be established, but the 
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* results in the last, of which accounts 
“were published, were in the highest 
“ degree satisfactory. The children are 
“ occupied in all about nine hours of the 
“day. ... In the morning they receive 
“ instruction of the ordinary kind, which 
“is also given for an hour in the even- 
“ing, and during the day they work in 
“every respect as if they were appren- 
‘*ticed to private individuals, only that 
“a certain portion of the time is devoted 
“to teaching them the rationale of their 
“art. . .. It has been stated that at 
“ present these institutions are very few 
“in number, and hitherto they have 
“only been regarded in the light of an 
“experiment, so that only a very 
“limited number of trades can be 
“taught in them; but there is little 
“doubt that, as an experiment, they 
“have been successful, and that, when 
“their success shall have obtained 
“ceneral recognition, the Government 
“will take measures for establishing 
“them in all the principal towns. . . . 

*« An equally important tentative effort 
“ in the way of technical education has 
“ recently been made in the establish- 
“ ment under Government patronage of 
“ an institution for the higher technical 
“training of youth, that is to say, for 
“the union of the highest theoretical 
“ with the best practical teaching in the 
“ manufacturing arts. This institution 
“ is somewhat in the nature of the ‘ Ecole 
“des Arts et Métiers,’ only it is not so 
“ exclusively theoretical as that, but 
“ aims at supplying a want long felt in 
“ France, namely, that of skilled fore- 
“men competent to superintend, or at 
“ least fully understanding all the ope- 
“ rations of a large manufactory.” 

Mr. Aitken, of Birmingham, in his 
introductory report, which heads the 
reports of the Birmingham artisans, 
says—“‘ Industry, formerly unaffected by 
“ foreign rivalry, contended only with 
“small producers of its own nation, 
“and then the competition was small. 
“ But free trade has thrown down the 
“ barriers, and the world is now one 
“ mighty universal market. To be suc- 
* cessful in this competition, our na- 
“tion must therefore put forward all 
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“its energies to educate, in technical 
“and other schools, the present and 
“coming generations: this was anti- 
“* cipated, and was clearly seen. Hum- 
“ boldt, many years ago, foresaw and 
“ predicted, ‘That the time was not far 
“distant when science and manipula- 
“tive skill must be wedded together ; 
“that national wealth, and the in- 
*‘ creasing prosperity of nations, must 
“be based on an enlightened employ- 
“ment of natural products and forces.’ 
“ Justus Liebig said : ‘The nation most 
“quickly promoting the intellectual 
“development of its industrial popu- 
“ lation must advance, as surely.as the 
“ country neglecting it must inevitably 
‘retrograde.’ Peel saw this, and 
“ uttered the memorable words: ‘ If we 
“are inferior in skill, knowledge, and 
“intelligence to the manufacturers of 
“ other countries, the increased facili- 
“ties of intercourse will result in 
“ transferring the demand from us to 
“ others.” And England’s noblest Prince 
“ foresaw in International Exhibitions 
“* (which he was the first to inaugurate) 
“‘ the coming activity in things industrial, 
“* and, in order to provide for the coming 
“ competition, he inaugurated ere his 
“ lamented death a system of industrial 
“ education. .... In France, Prussia, 
“ Saxony, and the small State of Wiir- 
“ temburg, &c. trade schools, in addition 
“ to others of a higher class, are in ex- 
“istence, and furnish the connecting 
“ link between the man of science who 
“ discovers, and the superintendent who 
“is the medium, and who, educated in 
“these schools, aids by his instruction 
“and advice the workman in bringing 
“ into visible shape the discovery of the 
“man of science, rendering practically 
“ useful that which existed as an idea 
“only. If, then, industrial and technical 
“ training has benefited other countries 
“and states in their industrial progress 
“(which no doubt it has) it becomes 
“the duty of every Englishman to see 
“ to this important point.” 

It is impossible to go through the 
evidence of the eighty-eight representa- 
tives of the skilled workmen of England 
without sharing their profound con- 


viction: 1st. Of the pressing peril of 
the nation in regard to manufacturing 
pre-eminence, 2d. Of the culpability of 
the educated classes and of the Execu- 
tive Government in having neglected 
the education of the people. 3d. Itis 
satisfactorily proved by these reports 
that the reluctance of the working 
classes to receive superior technical edu- 
cation—to bear taxation for that purpose, 
and to accept the active agency of 
Government institutions and officials 
(which reluctance has been put forward 
as an excuse for this neglect)—has no 
existence in fact; and that it is, there- 
fore, the negligence, apathy, and re- 
luctance of the governing classes and 
the Government which have hitherto 
alone prevented the organization of sys- 
tematic technical education. 4th. It 
appears that until the mission to France 
of the artisans in 1867, they, the work- 
ing men of England, were not aware 
that the Governments of other countries 
had organized complete education in all 
their trade crafts, from the lowest me- 
chanical labour to the highest profes- 
sional skill. 5th. Throughout the whole 
of these reports there runs a feeling of 
profound admiration for the system of 
education given in France, but they 
were evidently not aware that the edu- 
cated men and statesmen of France had 
themselves become conscious that their 
system was far below the level of excel- 
lence of the educated German nations— 
that a Royal Commission, under the 
presidency of M. Béhic, formerly Minister 
of Commerce, had recently been occupied 
with that subject, and had arrived at 
the conclusion that the technical edu- 
cation of France, which our artisans 
admired in Paris, was, as a national 
system of technical education, extremely 
defective ; and the investigations of this 
Commission prove that if England is 
the worst educated of the first-class 
Powers of Europe, France is the second 
worst. 6th. There runs parallel with 
these convictions a consciousness that the 
English workman is by nature the best 
of workmen, and that with systematic 
education our works would excel those 
of competing nations. 
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In conclusion, we will state our deep 
conviction, that the working men of 
England expect and demand of their 
Government the design, organization, 
and execution of systematic technical 
education; and there is urgent need 
for it to bestir itself, for other na- 
tions have already five-and- twenty 
years start of us, and have produced 
one or two generations of educated 
workmen. Even if we begin to-mor- 
row the technical education of all the 
youths of twelve years of age who 
have received sound elementary edu- 
cation, it will take seven years before 
these young men can commence the 
practical business of life, and then they 
will form but an insignificant minority 
in an uneducated mass. It will take 
fifteen years before those children who 
have not yet begun to receive an ele- 
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mentary education shall have passed 
from the age of seven to twenty-one, 
and represent a completely trained 
generation, and, even then, they will 
tind less than half of their comrades 
educated. In the race of nations, there- 
fore, we shall find it hard to overtake 
the five-and-twenty years we have lost 
To-morrow, then, let us undertake with 
all energy our neglected task: the 
urgency is twofold—one half of our 
youth, let us say, has received elementary 
but no technical education: for that 
half let us at once organize technical 
schools in every small town, technical 
colleges in every large town, and a tech- 
nical university in the metropolis. The 
other half of the rising generation has 
received no education at all, and for 
them let us at once organize elementary 
education, even if compulsory. 
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MEMORIAL LITERATURE OF 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 


BY G, O, TREVELYAN, M.P, 


Ir is impossible to read the story of the 
late American war without being con- 
scious at every turn that the democratic 
patriotism of all ages is the same in its 
leading features. In intelligent valour, 
in elasticity of temper, in versatility, 
energy, and enterprise, there was much 
in common between the Athenian militia 
and the citizen warriors who marched 
under Sherman and Grant. Our pro- 
fessional soldiers are too apt to ignore 
these qualities (which are the peculiar 
excellences of an army of free men fight- 
ing for an object which they appreciate), 
and were for ever dwelling upon that 
impatience of discipline, and those occa- 
sional manifestations of unsteadiness in 
the field, which were at least as notice- 
able at Delium and Chzronea as at 
Chancellorsville and Chicamauga. And, 
if the heroes of Plutarch fought better 
than the undisciplined levies who 
behaved as raw troops always did and 
will behave at Bull Run and Ball’s 
Bluff—at any rate no free Greek city, 
save Sparta in her best days, ever sent 
forth a force which could match the 
armies of the Potomac and the Tennes- 
see in the years 1864 and 1865. La- 
conic in every sense was the answer 
of the officer detached to hold the Alla- 
toona Pass against all comers, who, when 
he had been surrounded by vastly su- 
perior numbers, replied to the conven- 
tional summons to spare the needless 
effusion of blood by quietly observing 
that he was ready for the needless effu- 
sion of blood whenever it should suit 
the Confederate general :—gallant words 
which he did not fail to make good. 
And Leonidas and his countrymen, per- 
forming their national toilette in prepa- 
ration for the death which they knew 
to be inevitable, find a parallel among 
those veterans in Meade’s army who, 
when their division was ordered upon a 
desperate service, were observed to be 


silently writing their names upon slips of 
paper and pinning them to the breasts 
of their blouses. 

Nor did these modern republicans fall 
short of the Greeks in their performance 
of the last offices towards those who had 
fallen in war. From every corner of 
that vast battle-field stretching over 
eighteen hundred miles from Maryland 
to farthest Texas, the railways brought 
back the embalmed bodies of their slain 
to the farmsteads of Vermont and IIli- 
nois. Then, too, were heard once more, 
in unconscious imitation of old Athenian 
custom, panegyrics pronounced over the 
honoured dead by chosen orators in 
solemn assembly of the people. Such 
was the speech of Mr. Lincoln at the 
consecration of the cemetery at Gettys- 
burg—a speech conceived in the spirit 
of what is perhaps the most touching 
passage of the funeral oration in the 
second book of Thucydides. 

‘* We have come,” he said, “ to dedi- 
* cate a portion of this field as a final 
“ resting-place for those who here gave 
“ their lives that this nation might live. 
“ Tt is altogether fitting and proper that 
“we should do this. But, in a larger 
** sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot 
“ consecrate—we cannot hallow this 
“ ground. The brave men, living and 
*‘ dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
“crated it far above our poor power 
“to add or detract. The world will 
** little note, nor long remember, what 
“‘ we say here—but it can never forget 
“what they did here. It is rather for 
“us, the living, to be dedicated here to 
“the unfinished work which they who 
“ fought here have thus far so nobly 
“ advanced : that from these honoured 
“ dead we take increased devotion to 
“that cause for which they gave the 
“ last full measure of devotion—that we 
“here highly resolve that these dead 
“ shall not have died in vain—that this 
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“ nation, under God, shall have a new 
“birth of freedom—and that govern- 
* ment of the people, by the people, for 
“the people, shall not perish from the 
“ earth.” 

But the most notable of all the me- 
morial literature, prose or verse, which 
the occasion produced, was the ode recited 
at the commemoration of the Harvard 
University which fell in the July im- 
mediately following the close of the war 
by James Russell Lowell, himself a 
professor at that institution. The cir- 
cumstances were in themselves a poem. 
Ninety-five graduates and under-gradu- 
ates, most of them quite young men, had 
perished in the course of the past four 
years. Twenty-six had died of fatigue, 
exposure, and camp epidemics, and 
sixty-nine by the enemy’s fire. Hitherto 
known on our side of the water by pro- 
ductions in which his muse wears a 
comic mask, the poet here adopts that 
tone of grave and elevated simplicity 
which is the essence of lyric majesty :— 


“ Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads ? 
Not down through flowery meads, 
To reap an aftermath 
Of youth’s vain-glorious weeds ; 
But up the steep, amidst the wrath 
And shock of deadly hostile creeds, 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate ae 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to bleeds. 
Peace hath her not ignoble wreath, 
Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Lights the black lips of cannon, and the sword 
Dreams in its easeful sheath : 
But some day the live coal behind the thought, 
Whether from Baiil’s stone obscene, 
Or from the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought, 
Bursts up in flame ; the war of tongue and pen 
Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
fraught, 
And, helpless in the fiery passion caught, 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of men. 
Some day the soft ideal that we wooed 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 
And cries reproachful, ‘Was it, then, my 
praise, 
And not myself was loved? Prove now thy 


truth ; 
I claim of thee the promise of thy youth ; 
Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase, 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate !’ 
Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
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So generous is Fate ; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms, and not to yield! 


We sit here in the Promised Land 

That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk ; 

But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 

We welcome back our bravest and our best ; 

Ah, me! not all! some come not with the 


rest 
Who went forth brave and bright as any here ! 
I strive to mix some gladness with my strain, 
But the sad strings complain, 
And will not please the ear 
1 sweep them for a Pzean, but they wane 
Again and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away in pain. 
In these brave ranks I only see the gaps, 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb turf 


wraps, 
Dark to the triumph which they died to gain. 
Fitlier may others greet the living, 
For me the past is unforgiving. 
I with uncovered head 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who return not.—Say not so! 
’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way. 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave ; 
No ban of endless night exiles the brave ; 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow ! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack : 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show. 
We find in our dull road their shining track. 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration. 
They come transfigured back 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields df Expecta- 
tion!” 


These sentiments recall to mind the 
expressions used by Pericles when 
speaking of the Athenians who fell in 
the Samian war: “They are like the Im- 
“‘ mortal Gods: for the Gods themselves 
“are not visible to us; but from the 
“honours they receive and the blessings 
“they bestow, we conclude that they 
“are immortal : and so it is with those 
“who have died for their country.” 

The memorial volumes to which 
Lowell’s ode forms a fit preface, present 
a very different picture of the part played 
by New England and the Western States 
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from that which some of our contempo- 
raries thought fit to sketch for their 
own contemplation. There, in the first 
pages, we may read how James Wads- 
worth, one of the wealthiest and most 
influential of Northern landowners, 
at the age of fifty-four, abandoned 
comfort, and position, and domestic 
ties, and fought through all the great 
Virginian battles, until, in the crisis of 
the terrible conflict of the Wilderness, 
at the head of his shattered division, he 
threw himself across Longstreet’s vic- 
torious path. At last his people gave 
way, and went back without him. He 
was found by a Confederate officer “in 
“the woods, fifteen paces to the left of 
“the Plank Road. None of the Federal 
“dead or wounded were more than 
“ twenty or thirty yards nearer than he 
‘was to the open field, towards which 
“the attack had been directed. He 
“was lying upon his back under a 
‘“¢ shelter-tent, which was extended over 
“him at about three feet from the 
“ ground, the two upper corners being 
“attached to boughs of trees, and the 
“lower ones and the sides supported by 
“muskets. The officer recognised him 
“by a paper with his name on it, which 
“had been pinned to his coat. His 
“‘ appearance was perfectly natural, and 
“his left hand grasped the stock of one 
“of the supporting muskets near the 
“ground. His fingers played with the 
“trigger, and he occasionally pushed 
“the piece from him as far as he could 
“reach, still grasping it in his hand. 
“Supposing he might wish to send 
“some message to his family, the 
“officer addressed him. The general, 
“however, paid no attention to the 
“words, and it was soon evident that 
‘he was unconscious of what was pass- 
“ing around him, although the expres- 
“sion of his face was calm and natural, 
“and his eyes indicated intelligence. 
“It was in this state that he was taken 
“to one of the Confederate hospitals. 
‘No medical skill could save his life. 
“‘ He lingered from Friday until Sunday 
“morning, the 8th of May.” 

We may read too, of men weakly, 
poor, and some already elderly, who 
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went into the ranks as common soldiers, 
at the call of conscience, and not of 
glory. Take, for instance, Daniel Hack, 
who “ graduated in 1856, having at the 
“time the intention of studying law. 
“He did not, however, carry out this 
“intention, but connected himself with 
“the printing business of his father in 
“Taunton, and there remained till 
“ January, 1864, when he enlisted in 
“the Fourteenth Massachusetts Bat- 
“tery. He remained in camp at Read- 
“ville about four weeks, and was 
detailed as a clerk at head-quarters. 
“At a review of troops by Major- 
‘“‘ General Burnside, he stood for several 
“hours with wet feet, and, being phy- 
“sically delicate, contracted a severe 
“cold, which brought on congestion of 
“the lungs. He went home on a fur- 
“lough of three days, which was after- 
“wards, on his continued illness, ex- 
“tended to three weeks. At the end 
“of that time he returned to camp, but 
“was dropped, during that month, for 
“physical disability, without having 
“been mustered into the service. 

“ Persevering in his efforts to join 
“the army, he went to Hartford, Con- 
“necticut, and enlisted as a private 
“during the same month, but was 
“again taken ill before being assigned 
“to any regiment, and died at Hartford, 
“April 17, 1864, aged twenty-nine 
“years. His friends were with him in 
“his last illness, and bore his body 
“ home for burial. 

“Thus died, after two enlistments 
“within two months, both times as a 
“ private soldier, and the second time 
“ with the hand of death almost visibly 
“upon him, a young man who was 
** scarcely known even to his classmates, 
“and who was yet endeared to those 
“who knew him by many amiable 
“qualities. He died without seeing a 
“battle-field. His name hardly appears 
“upon the military records of his 
“country, but he gave her all he had 
“to give—even his life.” 

Later in the book, when the births 
begin to date no earlier than the forties, 
we come upon lads of the type that our 
universities know so well—deep in 
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Plato, and Emerson, and Carlyle—for 
ever discussing the comparative merits 
of the life of action and the life of 
contemplation —pining after an ideal, 
and finding it, where once they 
little expected, in a brief career of 
hardship and peril—going home to 
Boston or Philadelphia to be cured of 
their wounds, like schoolboys returning 
for the holidays, until, after some 
murderous day, instead of the son or 
brother, there came a letter from the 
commanding officer, accompanied by a 
sword, or a watch, or a pocket-book 
scribbled over with the familiar hand- 
writing. Such was Charles Russell 
Lowell, one of Sheridan’s ablest cavalry 
colonels, at nineteen much given to 
mysticism and transcendentalism; at 
nine-and-twenty, in the moment of 
victory, shot through neck and lung on 
the back of his fourteenth charger. 
Such were Robert Gould Shaw and his 
fellows, steadfastly facing the scorn and 
ridicule bestowed on all who served 
with black regiments, cheerfully sub- 
mitting to the prospect of meeting with 
neither quarter nor Christian burial, and 
being huddled into a trench along with 
their dead negroes—a shameful grave 
in the estimation of a Southern planter, 
but one where a brave man may rest as 
peacefully as in a village churchyard, 
and as nobly as beneath the aisle of a 
proud and ancient minster. And to 
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think that the very existence of these 
men—our equals in birth, circumstances, 
and education—happier than us in that 
they possessed a cause for which they 
had a right to labour and to suffer—was 
successfully concealed from us home- 
staying youth! That we were almost 
brought to believe that a nation com- 
posed of high-souled descendants from 
the loyal chivalry of the seventeenth 
century had been subjugated by a 
heterogeneous mob of aliens officered by 
political jobbers ! 


‘* Who now shall sneer ? 
Who dare again to say we trace 
Our lines to a plebeian race ¢ 
Roundhead and Cavalier ! 
—— are those names erewhile in battle 
oud ; 
Forceless as is the shadow of a cloud 
They live but in the ear. 
That is best blood that hath most iron in’t 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin blood 
crawls 
Down from some victor in a border-brawl ! 
How poor their out-worn coronets 
Matched with one leaf of that plain civic 
wreath 
Our brave for honour’s blazon shall bequeath, 
Through whose desert a rescued nation 
sets 
Her heel on treason, and the trumpet hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen ears 
With vain resentments and more vain 
regrets !” 








ANDROMACHE. 


Aun me, my happy youth, my woful age! 

The daughter of a ‘king, and now a slave, 

A captive, serving at a stranger’s hearth, 
Widow’d and childless, mother once and wife, 
Great Hector’s wife and mother of his child. 
All comfortless, did not some pitying god 

Pour o’er my sleep the light of suns long set ; 
One dream all night, and every night the same: 
So bright my dream,.so pale my life, that oft 
I ask: “Is that the life and this the dream ?” 
Methinks I stand upon the Trojan wall 

At eventide, his baby in my arms; 

I hear the tramp of the returning host, 

I see their glancing plumes, Acs plume o’er all ; 
Then, nearer drawn, he notes us and he smiles 
And signals with his sword: I hurry down 

To the Scan gate and meet him entering in; 
I lift the child to kiss him, and I feel 

His mailed arm around me :—then I wake, 


And wake to know that ’twixt their graves and me 


toll the wide waters of the A®gean sea. 
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REALMAH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
REALMAH’S DEPRESSION. 


One of the notable persons in the city 
of Abibah was a man of good rank, of the 
name of Condore. This man had easily 
attained a high reputation by always 
prophesying evil, and by uttering criti- 
cism of a damaging kind upon all 
occasions when any great effort was 
made by other people. He it was who 
had put down the invention of wooden 
forks, which some ingenious man in the 
city had proposed, instead of fingers, to 
eat their food with. “ What insanity,” 
Condore said, “it would be to provide 
every person with a sharp implement at 
a time when he was likely to be excited 
by meat and drink, and to be especially 
quarrelsome!” And the idea of eating 
with forks was at once discarded. 

If a man was building a house, or 
forming a piece of furniture, Condore 
was always ready to pronounce that it 
would be a failure; and as, in this 
world, failure rather than success is the 
rule, Condore was very frequently right, 
and indeed had secured to himself the 
appellation of “Condore the judicious.” 

So thoroughly had this chieftain at- 
tained the character of depreciating all 
the efforts of his fellow-townsmen, that 
a verb had been formed from his name; 
and when any enterprise was depreciated 
by adverse criticism, it was said in the 
town of Abibah that it had been “con- 
dored.” Once, however, he had erred 
by approving something. An ingenious 
man had proposed a bridge of boats 
instead of drawbridges as the means of 
access to the city. This, though a 
feasible scheme, had failed in execu- 
tion ; and the unfortunate Condore had 
found himself pledged to the approval 
of something that had failed. This 


approval had injured him for a time 
with his fellow-townsmen ; but he took 
care not to repeat the error, and it could 
never afterwards be said of him that 
he had bestowed his august approval 
upon any plan, whether wise or foolish. 

It may easily be imagined what a 
thorn this man had been in the side of 
tealmah. When Realmah had pro- 
posed that a small army of observation 
should go to support the main army that 
went as allies to the Phelatahs, Condore 
had pronounced that this was a mistake, 
just as he had pronounced that the 
sending any army at all was a mis- 
take. He was much vexed with Real- 
mah for having proved to be right. 
Great, therefore, was his joy when it 
was found out that Realmah had been 
baking stones without any effect. 

Poor Realmah’s efforts were very 
critically considered throughout the city, 
and Condore formed one of many a 
group assembled to discuss Realmah’s 
doings. Some said he was foolish—- 
others that he was mad; and it seemed 
to be generally admitted that his having 
obtained that order of merit, the blue 
shemar, had completely turned his head. 

Realmah returned to his home in a 
state of the deepest depression. When 
he arrived there he was sent for by 
his uncle the chief of the East, who 
reasoned with the young man in a very 
kindly manner. He said, “ Chiefs must 
be chiefs. They must attend councils. 
They must make speeches. Their busi- 
ness must be the ruling over men. Work 
with the hands was not their work. 
Doubtless Realmah had some meaning 
in what he had done (the old Chief had 
a secret belief in the sagacity of his 
nephew) ; but was it worth doing at 
the loss of so much reputation? Years 
would have to pass before Realmah 
would stahd upon the height that he 
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had stood upon after succouring the 
troops in the flight from Abinamanche.” 

Realmah withdrew from the old 
man’s presence much depressed, but not 
the less resolved ; though, if possible, 
more thoroughly convinced than ever 
how dangerous it is for a man to be 
one little step in advance (in thought) 
of his fellow-men. 

Realmah did not find much comfort 
at home. The Varnah had never ex- 
pected that her husband would show 
much common sense in anything he 
undertook. She regretted the time he 
had lost and the ill-repute into which 
he had got as so much distinct loss of 
property ; but she was neither particu- 
larly kind nor unkind to him. The 
beautiful Talora, for her part, was deeply 
vexed. She had married Realmah for 
repute’s sake; and now, all that she 
had got was a lame man with a damaged 
reputation. While they ate their meal 
together, she could not refrain from one 
or two covert sneers at him, speaking 
of people who thought they were wiser 
than others because they had odd 
crochets in their minds which came to 
nothing. The Ainah did not say a word; 
but once during the meal, she stole her 
hand into his, and sought by a soft 
pressure to assure him of her entire 
belief in him. 

It is needless to say that Realmah 
had by this time discovered what kind 
of character Talora was, and how great 
had been his mistake. She was a very 
difficult person to live with, being pre- 
eminently tiresome, and never useful. 
She would comment upon a burden, 
saying that it was too small or too large, 
or that it was put awry upon the back, 
or that it should not have been taken 
up at all; but she never lifted a little 
finger to assist in carrying it herself. 
Moreover, nothing could be done rightly 
that was not begun under her auspices. 
Shakespeare, who knew all forms of 
tiresomeness in men and women, has 
pointed out this one in the tragedy of 
“ Julius Cesar,” where he makes Brutus 
say of Cicero: 

“ For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin.” 


She attained to great power in the house- 
hold, for the really useful and kind- 
hearted Varnah, having been accustomed 
to be much praised for her doings, was. 
at first astonished, then grieved, and 
finally rendered submissive, by Talora’s 
continued stream of polite depreciation. 
The Ainah, for Realmah’s sake, endured 
the caprices, and submitted patiently to 
the rebukes, of the wayward Talora. 

Realmah himself, being especially 
anxious not to visit the result of his own 
mistaken choice upon the object of that 
choice, was always courteous and kind 
to the spoilt beauty. And thus such 
people have their way. 

Talora could be very pleasant when 
she was pleased, for she had some talent 
for social intercourse, though not of a 
kind adapted to domestic life. 

The wives retired to their apartments, 
while Realmah sat motionless for hours 
before the fire, looking at it stedfastly 
as if he felt that fire was the creature 
which he had not yet sufficiently 
mastered. 


The cold morning light began to 


break into the room when the Ainah 
with a soft step entered, and threw her 
arms round his neck. “Heed them 
not,” she said, “you will yet succeed. 
There is something in me” (she alluded 
to her deadly illness which she knew, 
but he did not) “which makes me @ 
prophetess.” 

Realmah replied, “ ‘ One dog howls for 
nothing ; and the whole neighbourhood 
is alive with howling.’ Or shall we 
quote another proverb, dearest Lufra,— 
‘The dogs bark loudly together ; but a 
wise man speaks softly, and, not at all, 
except to another wise man.’ I am 
resolved to recommence to-morrow.” So 
saying, he dismissed Her. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LOVES OF REALMAH AND THE AINAH. 
I suppose that all those who have 
ever been in love feel that very little 


has been said or written that adequately 
represents what they have felt. This 
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love is a wonderful thing ; and we can 
never cease, when we are bystanders, to 
be astonished at the phenomenon,—that 
one human being should appear to 
another to include all the beauties and 
virtues of humanity ; and that the love 
of the whole human race could, in no 
measure, satisfy him, or her, if the love 
of the one person loved was wanting. 

Although lovers will not be satisfied 
with what has been said about love, we 
must admit that a few fine things have 
been said. For instance, that man 
spoke with some experience who said, 
that the test of loving is, that being 
with the loved person all talk is need- 
less, and that the silence, which is 
embarrassing sometimes in the presence 
of the nearest friends and the dearest 
relatives, is perfect ease, and harmony, 
and comfort in the presence of the one 
beloved. 

The Roman poet, too, has well de- 
scribed the feelings of a lover for his 
mistress, when he says, 

“Tilam, quicquid agit, quoquo Vestigia movit 
Componit furtim, subsequturque decor ; 
Sen solvit crines, fusis decet esse capillis, 
Seu compsit, comptis est veneranda comis. 
Urit seu Tyria voluit procedere palla, 

Urit seu nived candida veste venit.” 

Ellesmere. I must at all hazards inter- 
rupt: Milverton once quoted those lines 
before ; and, after long and anxious con- 
sultation with Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 
I furnished a translation which has been 
much admired by great scholars :— 

“Whether she wears a bonnet that is 
like a coal-scuttle ; or whether she claps on 
a little platter that is attached to the back 
of her head: whether, gracefully, she trails 
after her in the muddy streets an ample 
sweep of flowing drapery; or whether, 
succinct and neat, she trips along in Bloomer 
costume : whether she allows her beautiful 
hair to fall in corkscrew ringlets round her 
enchanting face; or whether she throws it 
all back, and, with the aid of alien hair, 
forms a huge and overweighting lump 
behind :—she is equally fascinating, equally 
tiresome, and equally disposed to look in at 
all the haberdashers’ shops.” 


[Milverton resumed. } 
Steele, also, did not ill describe, 


though briefly, the charm of being with 
a woman whom he greatly admired 


when he said, “That to be much with 
her was in itself a liberal education.” 

It was not ill said, either, by that 
man who exclaimed, “How much 
happier it is in absence to think of 
thee, than to be with any other person !” 

Certainly there seems a good deal to 
be said for that theory ascribed to 
Plato, that the soul is dual, and that 
one half of it wanders about in the form 
of a man, and the other in the form of 
a woman. When these two parts meet, 
which occurs but rarely, there is doubt- 
less supreme felicity, as was the case 
with Realmah and the Ainah. But 
when severance comes, then the felicity 
must be amply avenged by the corre- 
sponding misery of desolation. 

But oh! what cruel tricks does love 
play ; and what mistakes and what mis- 
fortunes are comparable to those which 
are caused by its perversities! Granted 
that all the rest of human life were 
raised into a higher and a happier stage 
of being, love alone would leave the 
human race nearly as unhappy as it is. 
Suppose that instead of climate being 
the dire thing (to be ever watched and 
contended with) which it is over the 
greater part of this globe, it was entirely 
harmonious and beautiful: suppose, 
indeed, that everywhere and at all times 
it was like that which prevails during 
those few days in an American autumn, 
when serenity seems to rule over the 
land ; when it is neither too hot nor 
too cold; when “never winds blow 
loudly ;” and when all Nature, often so 
harsh, seems to subside into an un- 
wonted lovingness and kindness—still, 
if the loving heart were not at peace, 
small would be the gain thereof. 
Granted too, that men could worship 
the Supreme Being without engaging to 
define His nature and His attributes, 
and to persecute all those who differ 
from them in the minutest particular 
when defining what is undefinable, and 
explaining what is inexplicable: granted 
too, that the life of men in great cities 
were not as inexpressibly sordid as it 
is, but that all men, from the lowest to 
the highest, were well housed and well 
cared for; that men were fed without 
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the slaughter of the animal creation ; 
that there were none of those excessive 
and hideous contrasts between the states 
of the rich and the poor that now exist ; 
and that the office of ruler in any form 
or shape was taken with reluctance, and 
only from a sense of duty, the ruling man 
feeling he was only the servant of those 
over whom he had the sway. Granted 
all this, granted an Arcadia, granted an 
Atlantis, or any state of being for man- 
kind that the wisest and most benevo- 
Jent men in their juvenile dreams— 
alas! only in their juvenile dreams— 
have imagined ; granted that the state 
of things pictured by the poet. existed 
here, (it may exist in some happier 
planet), that 


“ Qui Sdegno non s’accende, 
E soggionar non sa ; 
La Colpa non offende, 
Trova I’ Error pieta. 
“L’Inganno qui i 
Nel SS 
Fra noi ciascun divide 
L’Affanno ed il Piacer.” 
Granted that men loved their neigh- 
bours, and did not hate their enemies ; 
that ill-natured criticism was not 
abundant ; and that Christianity was 
not a name but a reality ; still, if Cupid 
were left to play his strange, horrid 
pranks, the happiness of the world 
would be by no means assured. 

Where the greatest error and mis- 
takes arise is in forgetting that love is 
a thing of infinite variety in its nature. 

At the moment I am writing there 
are hundreds of ingenious and clever 
people weaving wonderful love tales to 
amuse the mind; but the love they 
portray is for the most part of the 
same kind. They exhaust their inge- 
nuity in framing subtle obstacles to 
the fulfilment of the love, but they 
seldom dwell with much ingenuity on 
the different kinds of love. 

I have been led to make these re- 
flections while considering the love of 
Realmah for the Ainah, which was of a 
most singular description. To use a 
common expression, which is very for- 
cible, he worshipped the very ground 
upon which she trod. He found with 
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her alone the exquisite joy of a perfect 
companionship. He saw, and even ex- 
aggerated, all the grace and all the 
beauty, whatever it was, that she pos- 
sessed. He admired her when she 
spoke. He was happy with her when 
she was silent. Whatever she did or 
said was pleasing in his eyes.' To her 
there was no need of long explanations 
from him. She understood him at once, 
and her soul was a twin-soul to his. 
They had none of the pretty quarrels 
and playful diversities of opinion which 
so often make love amusing to lovers ; 
but she was sister, and counsellor, and 
companion, and comforter, partaking 
every hope, every trouble, every sorrow 
that was his. 

The Ainah possessed one very rare 
accomplishment : she was an admirable 
talker. How rare that accomplishment 
is may be seen from the fact that 
throughout the civilized world, at the 
present time, there are more great 
musicians, great poets, and great paint- 
ers, than there are consummate talkers. 

This man repeats profusely; that 
man is dry and curt: one man is over- 
explanatory and indulges in parentheses, 
which are the death of good talk; 
another is unsympathetic, or egotistical, 
and his talk degenerates into an oration 
chiefly about himself and his own 
doings ; while a third contrives to turn 
all conversation into mere argumenta- 
tion or dispute. When we read of the 
remarkable women who have bewitched 
the world—the Aspasias, Cleopatras, 
the Ninons d’Enclos—we may simply 
conclude, not that they were much more 
beautiful than other women, but that 
they talked better. 

This art has an especial attraction for 
men like Realmah, who are somewhat 
melancholy. The beauty of it too, is, 


1 The Sheviri, a nation rich beyond measure 
in proverbs, had one or two which illustrate 
the converse to the statement in the text, 

‘*The man you hate cannot take up his bit 
of meat with his fingers but you hate him 
more.” 

And again this one— 

‘*Akbal jumped into the water; but no 
man said that Akbal was wet ”"—meaning that 
a favourite can do anything without offence. 
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that it does not need to have wonderful 
subjects to discourse about. It is be- 
yond and above all erudition; and 
the commonest domestic details are 
brightened up and made something of 
by a good talker. There are proverbs 
about speech being silver and silence 
being gold ; but at the most they only 
apply to the conduct of business, or to 
the talk of dull people, for good talk 
is ever one of the choicest things in the 
world, and wins all people that come 
within its sphere. Now the Ainah, as 
we know, was not only profoundly ig- 
norant, but even vulgar in her language ; 
nevertheless her sweet and nimble talk, 
her sense of humour and of pathos, 
made the listener forget her vulgarities 
of speech. 

No one could be more cautious than 
Realmah of showing how much he was 
enchanted with the Ainah’s conversation. 
When he returned home after his day’s 
work, if he had not seen the Ainah, he 
went first to the Varnah, listened to all 
she had to say about the furniture that 
had been spoiled, and the deficiency 
that there was in fuel or in food; he 
then listened to the pretty nothings or 
the cross comments of Talora ; and then 
afterwards sauntered into the apart- 
ments of the Ainah, to be solaced by the 
wit and humour which flowed from her 
discreet and softly-speaking lips. 

The Ainah, too, was equally careful to 
conceal that she had any pleasure in his 
society. She was not like the favourite 
slave of whom the poet says— 


‘* Abra was ready, ere I named her name ; 
And when I called another, Abra came.” 


On the contrary, the Ainah never 
sought Realmah’s society, or showed 
any particular pleasure in it; and so 
there was a house in which there were 
three wives, and next to no jealousy. 
The Varnah knew that she was trans- 
cendent in the art of housekeeping, and 
looked upon all the others as children 
of whom she had to take care. Talora 
knew that she was beautiful, and cared 
for nothing else than that this should 
be acknowledged. The Ainah knew 
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that she was loved, and that naturally 
sufficed for her. 

There would probably be no such 
thing as jealousy if souls were visible, 
for we should then find that the love of 
any person for any other is so completely 
a peculiar relation between those two 
only, that there would be nothing for 
any third person to be jealous of. We 
are speaking now, of course, of the 
higher kinds of love. 

I have said above, that the love of 
Realmah for the Ainah was singular in 
its character. It was singular, because 
it was so great, considering that there 
was so much in it which was but frater- 
nal in its nature. 

The truth is that there was a little 
too much resemblance in their characters. 
They were both very subtle persons. 
The Ainah, as well as Realmah, had 
that peculiar characteristic which is best 
expressed in a Spanish word, “ Longa- 
nimidad” — that is, that they were 
both of them people of great mental 
endurance ; being long-continuing, pa- 
tient, quiet haters, or lovers, or sufferers. 
They were alike also in the breadth of 
view with which they regarded any 
question, and in their freedom from 
being influenced by the opinions of the 
comparatively inferior people who sur- 
rounded them. They were thus a little 
too much alike to fulfil the condition 
which, according to Plato, has been laid 
down for perfect happiness in love. 

Not that there is not always an im- 
mense difference between the masculine 
and the feminine soul, even when they 
are apparently cast in the same mould. 

Realmah did not know all this. In 
fact, he was one of those men who all 
their lives remain very ignorant of the 
nature of women. We have seen how 
deluded he was in his estimate of Ta- 
lora’s merits. But then great men are so 
easily deceived : indeed, you may often 
measure the greatness of the man by his 
liability to be deceived. Not if his 
attention is aroused; not if he brings 
the powers of his mind to bear upon the 
question; but, in the ordinary course 
of life, he is very apt to believe too 
much both in men and women. 
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Realmah, as I have said above, was 
happily unconscious of these fine dis- 
tinctions and subtleties in love. He 
thought his Ainah perfection, and never 
imagined that a more joyous and more 
resonant nature—a nature that did not 
quite partake his aspirations, though it 
might sympathise with them—a nature 
that would even have permitted her 
sometimes, playfully and tenderly, to 
laugh at him and make fun of him— 
would, after all, have been a nature 
more fitted to amuse and distract him, 
and to lighten the burden of his cares. 

The joy and comfort, however, that 
his Ainah was to Realmah at this 
critical period of his life were unspeak- 
able. While he was at work in the 
forest he could, from the spot where 
his works were situated, obtain a view 
of a slight eminence which lay between 
his works and the town of Abibah. 
Evening after evening—for, alas! the 
Ainah began to be unable to come 
in the day-time—the descending sun 
threw its yellow rays upon the sum- 
mit of that eminence; and a figure, 
which most people would not have 
thought remarkable for its grace or its 
beauty, made its way over the hill, 
walking in a certain resolute fashion— 
the Ainah having husbanded whatever 
little strength was left to her to appear 
strong to Realmah. That figure in his 
eyes, if in those of no other man, was 
pre-eminently attractive. He always 
paused in his work to regard it; and 
when it approached him, he looked to 
be cheered by the smiling welcome, and 
the truthful blue eyes, full of tender 
encouragement, which said to him in 
that unwritten language well known 
amongst lovers, “‘ If you have succeeded, 
I come to rejoice as none other can 
rejoice in your success; and, if you 
have failed, I come to tell you that your 
failure is only the failure of to-day, and 
that to-morrow must be brighter.” 

It was a sight to see the cautious, 
wistful glance which the Ainah threw 
at the works, and then at her husband's 
face, before she spoke to him, making 
up her mind as to the tenor of the few 
loving remarks which with low and 
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sweet voice she would make to Realmah 
upon the labours of the day—her hand, 
now feverish and tremulous, softly 
clasped in his. 

It is a bold assertion to make ; but, 
such is the dulness of perception 
created by familiarity, that it may be 
asserted that we are often as unobserv- 
ant of the change in the bodies of those 
we live with, as we are of their varying 
states of minds and of the movements of 
their affections, 

Realmah, no doubt, noticed that the 
Ainah did not come in the day-time ; 
but he did not attribute this to her 
failing strength, which prevented her 
from wandering about with him for 
hours. If he had been asked the cause 
of this change, he would have said 
that, though she was as much interested 
as ever in the result, the details of the 
work had probably by this time become 
rather wearisome to her. And he would 
perhaps have moralised upon the superior 
perseverance of men to women in dealing 
with these details—little imagining that 


_to be with him was always pleasure 


enough for the Ainah ; and that super- 
intending the collection and distribution 
of these stones and the firewood was an 
employment at which she would never 
have grown weary as long as he was by 
her side. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
REALMAH’S SUCCESS. 


We left Realmah intent upon recom- 
mencing his work on the morrow. Wiser 
thoughts, however, took possession of 
his mind, and he resolved, before he com- 
menced his own especial work, to regain, 
if possible, the good opinion of his coun- 
trymen. Deeply deliberating upon the 
folly of mankind, he came to the con- 
clusion that he must maintain his influ- 
ence with his nation by the ordinary 
arts of statesmen if he would success- 
fully undertake any new invention. 
Wherever there are few real distinctions 
amongst mankind it is especially neces- 
sary to invent conventional distinctions. 
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The chieftains therefore of the Sheviri 
were particularly careful by a composed 
gesture, by gravity of speech and so- 
lemnity of demeanour, to show that 
they were different from other men, 
and so to maintain and dignify their 
high position. When there are real 
distinctions amongst men, this is less 
necessary. For instance, in more civi- 
lized life, when a man is a distinguished 
scholar, or an eminent mathematician, 
or a profound lawyer, he need hardly 
care much about the dignity or the 
grace of his demeanour. He has his 
just influence from the special know- 
ledge which he possesses. 

Realmah, however, had to win the 
regard of his countrymen by the arts 
that were usually employed by their 
chiefs. Some weeks passed by before he 
accomplished this result ; but at last he 
did accomplish it, and began to feel 
himself strong enough in the good 
opinion of those about him to recom- 
mence his great work. Before doing 
so, however, he thought it prudent to 
communicate in a vague way his hopes 
and aims to several of his friends. He 
did not tell them that he hoped to melt 
stones into metal; but he mentioned 
that he had some ideas which might be 
wise, or might be foolish ; but which 
he must endeavour to prove, and which 
had reference to improving their de- 
fences. He met with little encourage- 
ment; but he felt that he had at any 
rate told enough of his plan to prevent 
for the future any outbreak of excessive 
ridicule and hostility in the way of cri- 
ticisms. He took care to promise that, 
when he had made some more experi- 
ments, he would open his mind fully to 
his friends if there should be anything 
worth asking their advice about. 

He had come to the conclusion, as we 
know, that his fires had been utterly 
insufficient. He now resolved to form 
them underground. For this purpose 
he dug a round pit, cementing it as well 
as he could with clay, iormed an adit to 
it communicating with the surface of 
the ground, and then endeavoured to 
burn some of the stones which he had 
collected. This experiment was not 
successful ; but he observed that he 
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had produced a much fiercer fire. He 
now resolved to pay still greater atten- 
tion to his fuel, of which he prepared 
large stacks carefully dried. He also 
resolved to intermix the fuel with the 
stones, and he determined to try the 
next experiment upon a much larger 
scale. This time the result was dif- 
ferent. He succeeded in getting up and 
maintaining such a degree of heat as had 
never yet been accomplished in that 
part of the world. For five days and 
nights he kept up his furnace; and, 
finally, he banked in the fire from the 
top by putting on more stones and by 
covering it all, to two feet of depth, with 
tenacious clay, leaving a small aperture 
by way of a chimney. When the glow- 
ing mass had become cool, which did 
not take place for several days, the pit 
was uncovered and laid bare, and at the 
bottom of it there was found a con- 
siderable quantity of metal that had run 
together. Realmah felt certain that his 
great problem was now solved. The 
Ainah had been assiduous in her atten- 
tions to him during the critical days 
which this experiment had occupied. 
She was present at the uncovering of 
the pit, and was the first person to 
whom he triumphantly showed the re- 
sult of his long-continued labours, For- 
getting their habitual reserve, and un- 
mindful of the various comments that 
might be made upon their conduct, the 
two lovers embraced each other fondly, 
They then proceeded home in triumph. 

But alas! what are the triumphs of 
men? Realmah saw in the success of 
this experiment the safety of the South 
from the attacks of the North, the pre- 
servation of his native city, and the 
ascendancy of his race. But that very 
day, as they approached the drawbridges 
of Abibah, the Ainah, dearer to him 
than all the metals in the world, dearer 
than city, or race, or empire, or his own 
great idea, fainted in his arms, and as 
he laid her down upon the ground beside 
the gate, a thin stream of blood trickled 
from those lips which only a short six 
months ago he had hardly dared to kiss, 
and which for him contained all the joy, 
the private personal joy that life was 
capable of giving. 
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Her end was rapidly approaching : 
he carried her to her apartment—hours 
passed away, and his hand remained in 
hers; but, sublimely prudent to the 
last, Realmah, who knew how much he 
should lose in the estimation of his 
nation if he should show any excessive 
affection for a lowly girl, one of the 
tribe of the despised fishermen, con- 
cealed his agony when her end ap- 
proached, and when, amidst many friends 
of her own, and his other wives, she 
breathed her last. 

Just before she died, their eyes met, 
and in the meeting of those eyes was 
told the unutterable love each bore to 
the other. 

Realmah moved from the room with 
a composed step, and gave orders for 
such a funeral as became the Ainah of a 
man of his rank. 

It would not do to say that Realmah 
never smiled again; but it might be 
true to say that he hereafter designed 
his smiles, and never finished them. 

Henceforward he lived but for ambi- 
tion, and laboured on mainly in the hope 
of finishing the great work he had 
undertaken, and then rejoining the only 
being whom he had ever profoundly 
loved, and who had ever profoundly 
loved him. 

Untold ages have passed since the 
day when that grave young chief moved 
away from the deathbed of that lowly 
girl, with anguish gnawing at his heart 
and supreme composure in his counte- 
nance ; and thousands of other men, 
like him, have trodden the same path, 
lost in an unutterable love for some one 
being who has gone, but all the more 
sternly resolved to fulfil a great career, 
and to tread down private sorrow in 
some absorbing idea for the public 
good. 

Realmah had hitherto merely been a 
clever man, taking an interest in public 
affairs: he was, from this moment, a 
profound and ambitious statesman. And 
thus it is that subtle Nature, always 
anxious to make the most of her 
children, weaves out of irreparable 
private sorrow great and abiding advan- 
tage for the public good. 


Mauleverer. This is as it should be. 
Some truth is told us here, or at least some 
portion of truth. Men, as Milverton well 
says, make their highest and best exertions 
simply to escape from themselves. 

Milverton. I really do not think I said 
that. 

Mauleverer. Well, you implied as much ; 
but I go much further, and 1 say that when 
you see a man do anything very splendid 
you may look upon it as the result of disease, 
acted upon, and brought into full play, by 
unfortunate circumstances. 

There is not a person here present, except, 
perhaps, Mrs. Milverton and myself, who is 
not a victim to some of the especial diseases 
which make men famous. 

I am afraid I cannot even make an ex- 
ception for Mrs. Milverton. She cares too 
much to please people’s tastes, and to make 
them comfortable. I could see how vexed 
you were yesterday at dinner, Mrs. Mil- 
verton, at the hare being overdone. By 
the way, I must impress upon you once 
for all, that if you will have a hare for 
dinner, you must take care that one person’s 
mind is solely devoted to the dressing of it. 
No person is skilful enough, or watchful 
enough, to dress a hare and attend to other 


things. 
Ellesmere. For goodness’ sake, stop this 
man! Milverton upon the subject of war, 


Mauleverer upon cookery, Cranmer upon 
finance, Johnson upon the merits of the 
Scotch, are public nuisances. I must call 
you back to the subject, which is very in- 
teresting. .What is the nature of my 
disease # 

Mauleverer. You have two of the worst 
diseases known—restlessness and argumenta- 
tiveness. Those two diseases brought into 
full action by unfortunate circumstances 
have made you the distinguished lawyer that 
you are. 

Sir Arthur. What is the matter with 
me, Mauleverer ? 

Mauleverer. Oh, you labour under a 
horrible disease, Sir Arthur. When I think 
of what you might have been, I feel the 
tenderest pity for you. You might have 
been a quiet, comfortable, English gentle- 
man devoted to yachting. And then to 
think of what you are, a great author and a 
distinguished politician ! 

Cranmer. But his disease—tell us what 
that is. Something horrible, you say. 

Mauleverer. Yes; Sir Arthur is a man 
full of imagination, Lefore whose mind there 
come all manner of beautiful ideas and 
fancies. He can’t leave them alone, or enjoy 
them quietly by himself, but must put 
them into form. This passion for form is 
his disease. 
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I observed that Sir Arthur looked 
very grave, and seemed as if he felt what 
Mauleverer said. 


Milverton. And mine? 

Mawuleverer. Yours is lamentable, de- 
plorable ; you are victimised by pity. You 
look around you, and see hundreds of things 
that might be improved, and you fondly 
think that it is your business to set to work 
and improve them. <A more fatal disease 
cannot well be imagined. You must be an 
unhappy man, and yet you might have been 
so happy if you had attended only to meta- 
physics, and immersed your mind in the 
doctrine of “ contradictory inconceivables.” 

Mr. Cranmer. And what is my disease ? 

Mauleverer. The dot-and-carry-one dis- 
ease. A painful love of accuracy, and a 
joy in doing long sums, possess your mind ; 
= these disorders you carry into public 

ife. 

But when I say all these things you must 
understand that they are a mere playful 
way of putting it. I mean something much 
more serious. 

Ellesmere. Mauleverer playful! <A hip- 
popotamus festive! Did I not tell you all 
that he would be dreadful to-day / 

Mauleverer. No; but what I really mean 
is, that there is in each of you too much, or 
too little, of some important component of 
the human body, and that this excess or de- 
ficiency is the source of disease. There are 
too many, or too few, carbonates, or sul- 
phates, or sulphites, or sulphides, or some 
of these chemical things. Now, in poor 
Ellesmere, for instance—— 

Ellesmere. Don’t “poor” me, sir. No- 
sd ever “poored” me before. It’s action- 
able. 

Mauleverer. I will run the risk of 
damages. In poor Ellesmere, for instance, 
there is evidently too much. phosphorus. 
Little as I know of chemistry, I know that. 
Hence the superabundance of excitability. 

Ellesmere. I never wished so much to be 
a chemist as Ido now. What are the com- 
ponent parts of adiposeness? Will anybody 
tell me : 

Sir Arthur. I say, Mauleverer, this is 
really taking too material and physical a 
view. 

Mawuleverer. I cannot help it. That is 
what it seems to me. All greatness, I re- 
peat, is but disease developed by unfortu- 
nate circumstances. 

Consider what pre-eminence is amongst 
mortals. It is generally success in a par- 
ticular thing, occasioned by the develop- 
ment of the man’s character and powers in 
one direction, to the great detriment of the 
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man taken as a whole. Now, again, let us 
take Ellesmere for an instance. 

Ellesmere. The malice of this man is in- 
conceivable. Why can’t you take some one 
else as an example? Take Sandy—he is 
not married. Lady Ellesmere will never 
cease quoting the things you say against me. 

Mawuleverer. Now, take Ellesmere for 
instance. The unfortunate circumstance of 
his being bred to the Bar, acting upon his 
phosphoric restlessness, has developed his 
powers of objectiveness to the uttermost. 
He is always ready with some point to be 
taken against you, whatever you may say. 
How far this prevents his taking a large and 
just view of any question it is not for me to 
determine. You all know the kind of little 
dog, which lives at a suburban villa, and 
scutters out, as hard as its little fat legs can 
carry it, to bark madly at every in-comer, 
and even at every passer-by. It makes no 
distinction between the good dog’s-meat 
man, who brings it its own food, and the 
prowling area sneak. The barking powers 
of that dog I admit: its judgment I deny ; 
and it does occur to me that its barking 
powers have been developed at the expense 
of its judgment. I can say no more—that’s 
my poor view of the case. 

Ellesmere. For goodness’ sake, let us have 
some more reading. Our characters are slip- 
ping away from us under this man’s cold, 
calm, cruel scrutiny. I have always heard 
it observed that very stout gentlemen are, 
as a rule, much better fellows than men of 
an ordinary size; but that when they are 
ill-natured, they are far worse than the 
leanest of men. The reason is that they are 
so far advanced in wickedness that they 
have come to take a pleasure in malignity. 
It agrees with them: they grow fat upon it. 
The lean and hungry Cassius is a pleasant 
fellow compared with Mauleverer. I shall 
go. Call me back, Sandy, when the con- 
versation returns to a proper state, and 
Mauleverer is either silent or polite. 

{Exit Ellesmere. 


Mr. Mauleverer rubbed his fat hands, 
and uttered a low, wheezy, chuckling 
laugh, the nearest approach to merri- 
ment that I have ever observed in him. 
There was afterwards some general con- 
versation, of which I did not catch the 
purport until I heard Mr, Mauleverer 
apologising to Lady Ellesmere. 


Mauleverer. Forgive me, Lady Ellesmere, 
but Sir John does sometimes require a little 
putting down, and you are all too much 
afraid of him to do it. The unpleasant task, 
therefore, remains with me. 
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Lady Ellesmere (who did not look very 
much pleased). When John is talking 
sericusly, I believe there is no one who 
takes a larger and a broader view of his 
subject. 

I have heard that the late Lord Chan- 
cellor used to say 

Mauleverer (taking Lady Ellesmere’s hand 
in his), Yes, my dear, yes ; we all know 
what a clever fellow your Sir John is ; but 
@ little attack upon him will do him no 
harm. Do you think I didn’t know by in- 
tuition what fun he was making of me this 
morning when I was toiling up that hill, and 
that he ran off on purpose to do so? Never 
fear, Lady Ellesmere ; he will come back 
soon, and be more brilliant than ever. 

Cranmer. There is a great deal of truth 
in what Mauleverer says. Sir John is 
always down upon one in a mement with 
an objection, sometimes before one has time 
to explain oneself. 

Lady Ellesmere. He keeps you all to the 
point. Iam sure that John is really one of 
the most tolerant of men. 

Ellesmere (who had entered while she was 
speaking). That’s right, my dear, always 
stick up for your husband, especially when 
he is in the wrong. So you have all, except 
my wife and Fairy, been talking against me 
during my absence; but, as the villain at 
the Surrey Theatre would say, “I will 
a-a-have my r-r-r-revenge.” 





Mrs. Milverton. I wish to make a 
remark. 
Ellesmere. After Cranmer’s celebrated 


remark, which lasted three-quarters of an 
hour, we all adopt this form, and say, “I 
wish to make a remark.” 

Mrs. Milverton. I am very much dis- 
pleased with all of you. You have been dis- 
cussing nothing but charactersand chemistry, 
and have been talking in the most cold- 
blooded and heartless manner about all 
manner of things, and not one of you has 
said a word about the death of the Ainah. 
I had read it all before, and I am not 
ashamed to say that I had a good cry over 
her death. I cannot think how Leonard 
could have been so cruel as to kill her so 
soon. 

Milverton. My dear, I cried too—as 
much as men ever cry ; but it could not be 
helped. The fact stared me in the face, for 
it was a fact to me ; and I was obliged to 
tell the story as it happened. 

Sir Arthur. I do think, Milverton, you 
might have let her live a little longer. 

Ellesmere. I repent me bitterly of all the 
jokes I ever ventured to make about her. 

Sir Arthur. Nobody can accuse me of 
being too much given to moralizing ; but I 
must draw forth a moral now. Ellesmere is 
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sorry now, he says—now that the Ainah is 

dead—that he said anything against her, 

even in jest :— 

“ And she is gone; sweet human love is gone! 

’Tis only when they spring to heaven that 
angels 

Reveal themselves to you ; they sit all day 

Reside you, and lie down at night by you, 

Who care not for their presence—muse or 
sleep : 

And all at once they leave you, and you 
know them ! 

We are so fooled, so cheated !” 


I have no doubt that Realmah thought with 
remorse how little he had appreciated the 
poor Ainah, even when he had appreciated 
her the most. 

Ellesmere. I always rather liked the girl ; 
but, of course, when I made that remark 

Sir Arthur. Now don’t explain away 
what vou said, Ellesmere. It may be absurd 
to feel in that way about a character in a 
story ; but, for the moment, you really did 
feel what you said. 

Ellesmere. Well, upon my word, I really 
think I did. 

Sir Arthur. I need not work out my 
moral, but may just venture to remark that 
real, living people have their feelings too ; 
and if we were sometimes to think how soon 
they would die—even the halest of them— 
that thought might restrain us from many a 
depreciating remark. 

Mrs. Milverton. Ah, indeed it might, 
Sir Arthur. 

Lady Ellesmere. Yes, John. Listen to 
Sir Arthur, and become a more kind and 
considerate person. 

Ellesmere. It is all very well talking, 
but people in books do not tread upon our 
toes, whereas real flesh-and-blood people 
sometimes do, and that rather heavily. 

Milverton. But you see, Ellesmere, they 
too might draw the moral, and not tread 
upon your toes quite so heavily, reflecting 
that, after all, even great lawyers—— 

Mauleverer. Though the toughest of the 
human species— 

Milverton.—do eventually take their de- 
parture from this vale of tears and trouble. 

By the way, why should we always make it 
a vale of tears? Are there no sorrows on 
the hill-tops ? 

Sir Arthur. Ruskin, in his eloquent way, 
would show you that there really is less 
sorrow on the hill-tops, and that moun- 
taineers, living in closer amity with nature, 
are better and heartier people than the 
money-making inhabitants of valleys. 

Cranmer. The way in which you have 
been talking about imaginary people is to 
me astonishing. 
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Sir Arthur. You cannot ignore facts, 
Cranmer ; indeed you love them too much 
todoso. I maintain that most people’s minds 
are fully as much filled with thoughts and 
feelings respecting persons in fiction as they 
are about persons in real life. 

Mauleverer. Perhaps so: especially if 
you add the personages in history to the 
personages in fiction. 

Ellesmere. There is where Cranmer has 
such an advantage over us, and is able to do 
his sums without any foolish interruption. 

Die Vernon (to me far the most loveable 
of all Scott’s heroines), and Mignon, and 
Margaret in “Faust,” and Beatrice, and 
Laura, and Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Medea, and Medora, and Rosalind, and 
Helen, and Cleopatra, and dozens of other 
fair women, never disturb the equal current 
of his thoughts. 

Upon imy word, I do not know whether it 
would not be a good thing to banish them 
all. Good heroes and heroines are an especial 
nuisance. They are apt to make us discon- 
tented with ordinary mortals. I dare say, 
though, the Ainah, poor dear, was peevish 
sometimes, and allowed her superiority to 
the other two to be plainly perceived, at 
least by Realmah, and that sometimes she 
was even intolerant of him. But I am very 
sorry she is gone. 

Sir Arthur. You seem to forget, Elles- 
mere, that the portraying of these heroes 
and heroines makes people strive to become 
like them, and so tends to improve the world. 

Ellesmere. So it may; but I think this 
does not compensate for the mischief of set- 
ting up a high ideal. 

Milverton. I do not agree with you, and 
would venture to contend that no writer has 
been able to depict people so good as good 
people really are, for the truth is, no writer’s 
canvas is large enough to do so. It is in 
length of patrence, and endurance, and for- 
bearance, that so much of what is good in 
mankind and womankind is shown; and 
you (the writer) have neither time nor space 
enough to show forth these high qualities as 
they are shown wn life. 

Mr. Cranmer. 1 wonder what is to be- 
come of Realmah now? We have seen him 
as a lover, and as an inventor ; I suppose 
he is to rise into a higher sphere. 

Ellesmere. Cranmer thinks he will become 
a man of business, the highest form of which 
human nature is capable. 

Mauleverer. You see in this story what 
you see in most stories that are truly told— 
what a mistake it is to love anybody very 
much. 

Lady Ellesmere. I do not see anything 
of the kind, Mr. Mauleverer. I would a 
thousand times rather be Realmah now, 


than Realmah before he made his escape 
from Abinamanche, and when he did not 
know that the Ainah loved him. 


It was now late in the evening, and 
the party separated for the night. Sir 
Arthur and Ellesmere remained in the 
drawing-room after the others had left. 


Sir Arthur. You were not really angry, 
Ellesmere, were you, when you left the 
room ? 

Ellesmere. Not I. Do you think any- 
thing that fat man could say to me would 
disturb my peace of mind? But he is right 
in what he says about my phosphoric rest- 
lessness. We had had a long reading, and 
a very long conversation, and I was schem- 
ing how to get a little change, and a little 
fresh air under the stars ; so, from the 
moment he began to attack me, I began to 
prepare to get into a huff, and to make my 
escape for a few minutes, which I think I 
accomplished rather neatly. Our serious 
Falstaff thinks he has crushed, smashed, and 
— me to atoms. Depend upon it, he 

as gone to bed much happier than for many 
of the preceding nights, and that he has ac- 
knowledged that the world is not so wretched 
a place as he supposed it to be. There is 
some pleasure in crushing Ellesmere. I 
thought the likeness he was pleased to dis- 
cover between my poor self and a yappeting 
suburban poodle was not bad at all. I do 
not think I shall ever do any great good in 
the world, except in opposing, and, if I may 
presume to say so, curbing men like you 
and Milverton, and so keeping you within 
bounds. 

When I am here I always take up that 
objective line, because I think it amuses 
Milverton, and keeps him alive. There is 
such a vast amount of melancholy in his 
disposition, that he requires all the aid we 
can give him in the other direction. 

Sir Arthur. Dear me, I should never 
have thought it. He enters into everything 
with spirit, from the most trivial game to 
the most serious conversation. 

Ellesmere. Ah, but you do not know 
him as I do, or as Sandy there does. All 
the time, in the background of his mind, 
there is gloom. There is no knowing what 
mischief Mauleverer would do to him, if 
they lived much together. 

Moreover his is a mood of mind which 
you cannot answer or satisfy. Mauleverer 
made a great hit when he attributed all 
Milverton’s misfortunes to pity. If you 
were to make everything on this earth 
comfortable, and were to arrange the world 
as he pleased, he would still sit down, like 
Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage, or 
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Rachel weeping for her children, and mourn 
over the past. 

Was Mauleverer equally successful with 
you, Sir Arthur? 

Sir Arthur. Yes, he was. That passion 
fer form which he attributed to me is one 
of the things which has given me more 
trouble, and led me into more work, than 
any other motive power in my nature. I 
brood over an idea; I suddenly think how 
it may be expressed, or rather rendered, 
generally adopting in my mind some extra- 
ordinary form—and I am haunted by the 
thing until I have succeeded in putting it 
into that form. I believe the desire to 
accomplish that part of the work which 
depends upon form is stronger with me even 
than the desire to give vogue and furtherance 
to the idea. I had always a notion that this 
was an important part of my intellectual 
character ; but I never saw it so clearly as 
when Mauleverer charged me with it in 
that forcible manner. 

Johnson. What a remarkable thing that 
was that he said about the sparrow and ,the 
telegraph wires, when we were on the lake. 

Sir Arthur. Yes. That was very good. 
One felt that it must have been said before. 
That is one of the first thoughts that occur 
to one when one meets with any fine 
passage in almost any work. By the way, 
it strikes me now that that is one of the 
reasons why, as Carlyle has pointed out, 
there is generally considerable disappoint- 
ment on our first reading of a great work. 

Ellesmere. To return to Mauleverer. He 
certainly is a very remarkable human being ; 
but still he is terribly monotonous. I declare, 
without exaggeration, that I do not think 
I have heard him while he has been here, 
make one single remark that had not the 
tendency to depress human effort, and lower 
our view of human prospects. I mean 
henceforward to take the other side. 

In order to do so with effect, one must be 
particularly well, and have good long sleepful 
nights—without the aid of your blue sleep- 
stuff, though, Sir Arthur. So, good night. 

[ Exeunt. 


The next day there was a reading 
of the story of Realmah, which was as 
follows :— 


CHAPTER XX. 


REALMAH'S GRIEF. WHAT USE 
OF IRON IN ABIBAH. 


IS MADE 


It has often been noticed how, in 
civilized life, routine goes on, whatever 
suffering, or sorrow, or shame, or be- 
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reavement may have befallen. Dinner 
is not put aside because there is death 
in the house. There was the same 
thing at that period of the world’s 
history ; and Realmah had to conform 
to the inevitable routine of life. At 
such times men move about, as it were, 
in a mist—a mist, however, causing 
trouble and confusion only to them- 
selves ; for they may seem to others to 
see very clearly, and to do their work 
well. 

The sufferer has not only to appear 
upon the stage of action, whatever that 
may be, and to act his part tolerably; but 
he has to continue toact, when off thestage 
and behind the scenes, and only ceases 
to act when he is quite alone. More- 
over, the usual supports are gone. Even 
that most clinging of human frailties 
and follies, vanity, gives way before pro- 
found sorrow and bereavement ; and, in 
their presence, it has been known that 
a very vain man has lost his vanity, 
and all the comfort and sustainment 
that it used to bring withit. An ambi- 
tion, especially if it be of the higher 
kind, embracing the good of others, 
may survive the shock: and thus it 
was with Realmah. 

One of the many miseries of great- 
ness, and not perhaps the least, is that 
neither its joys nor its sorrows can be 
private. To this was added in Real- 
mah’s case that it was especially neces- 
sary to conceal the magnitude of his 
grief, and to behave as if it was only a 
small loss that he had suffered. 

The report of his having made a suc- 
cessful experiment spread throughout 
the city with considerable rapidity, 
though not, of course, with the rapidity 
with which the knowledge of his failures 
had spread on former occasions. Every- 
body was anxious to see him, and to 
talk to him, and to be one of the first 
to congratulate him. Crowds of the 
citizens flocked out to that part of the 
wood where Realmah had carried on his 
experiments; and, in a very few hours, 
every bit of the iron had been carried 
away. The people of Abibah were very 
ready to appreciate the uses that might 
be made of this new metal. 

One cannot help feeling a little for 
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the mortification that one naturally sup- 
poses Condore would have had to endure 
from this success on the part of Real- 
mah. But “Condore the Judicious” 
was equal to the occasion. It is true 
that he was not one of those “silly 
people,” as he called them, who flocked 
to the scene of Realmah’s experiments ; 
but Condore did not hide himself from 
his friends, or adopt a sulky silence. 
He had always known, he said, that 
certain stones would melt into metal. 
Of course they would. Anybody that 
had seen a thunderbolt knew that. He 
had viewed this enterprise with dis- 
favour, not because he imagined for a 
moment that it was a thing that could 
not be done, but because it was not 
worth doing, and could have no good 
result. For his part, he was content with 
what had contented his ancestors, who, 
he supposed, were not greater fools than 
his cotemporaries. He would trouble 
those who were in this fuss of foolish 
delight at a most commonplace trans- 
action, to mention to him any instance 
of a new thing turning out to be a 
good thing. The presumption in all 
cases was, that any change is for the 
worse, 

They were descended from the gods— 
at least so the priests had informed him 
—and was it likely that there would be 
any improvement in their race, as time 
went on, and as each generation was 
still further removed from their great 
ancestors ? 

As to the uses that might be made of 
this metal, he begged to remind them 
of the well-known story of the ambi- 
tious pig, who was so much discontented 
with his own tail, calling it a ridiculous 
and useless little appendage. The gods, 
willing to give man a lesson, bestowed 
upon this pig the tail that he coveted, 
namely, that of a fox. It was not 
found, however, to be so very great a 
gain. It went flopping about in the 
dirt ; it made the poor pig look still 
more ridiculous than he had looked 
before, and proved only very serviceable 
to the little boys who wished to catch 
the pig. Such was the result, as far as 
his poor observation had gone, of men 
taking up new things unfitted for them ; 


but the kindness of the gods in giving 
examples to mankind was seldom under- 
stood. 

This irony pleased the bystanders 
(there was generally a little circle of 
listeners round Condore), and his words 
were noised throughout the city, espe- 
cially the satirical story which he had 
invented about the pig. It did not, 
however, produce all the effect that 
Condore expected. Sneering can do a 
great deal: you can sneer down, at any 
rate for the moment, truth, honour, re- 
ligion, generosity, and patriotism. More- 
over, anything that is new offers especial 
opportunity for sneering attacks. But 
men cannot be sneered out of manifest 
physical advantages; and the men of 
Abibah were not such fools as to prefer 
fighting with wooden weapons against 
enemies who were furnished with iron 
weapons. Besides, they took it as a 
very ill compliment that Condore should 
insinuate, as they thought he did, that 
they were of an inferior race to the 
men of the North, and that it was 
unfit for them, the Sheviri, to aspire to 
have superior weapons. 

In short, the pig story was not well 
received, and people began to murmur 
against Condore, saying that he had 
been a hinderer, rather than a furtherer, 
of many good designs. 

Time went on, but the ardour of the 
men of Abibah for making use of this 
new metal did not abate. Many in- 
genious persons were found to aid 
Realmah in his projects, and there were 
several of them who now showed much 
more ingenuity than he did, in working 
this metal, and adapting it to many 
uses. In truth, inventors, or rather 
those who have the power to invent, 
are very numerous. Let any man ob- 
serve how many persons amongst his 
friends have told him of inventions 
that they had in their minds, and he 
will perhaps come to the conclusion 
which this writer has come to, that one 
out of every three persons is a born 
inventor. 

Why there are not as many useful 
inventions as might be expected from 
the number of possible inventors, may 
be easily explained. Most men have to 
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get their bread; and that employment 
gradually absorbs all their attention. 
To many men the physical requisites 
for successful invention are wanting, 
namely, nicety of eye, deftness of hand, 
room for experiments, and the materials 
requisite to work upon. But, perhaps, 
the greatest want of all is want of 
perseverance. Most men become tired 
of their own ideas; and, even if they try 
an experiment, are apt to accept the 
first defeat as final. Besides, few men 
thoroughly believe in themselves, and 
are the first to go over to the side of 
their adverse critics. 

However this may be, certain it is 
that Realmah found not only many 
favourers and admirers, but, what was 
much more important, many intelligent 
coadjutors. In a few months’ time, 
dating from the day when his experi- 
ment had proved successful, and when 
his Ainah had received her death stroke, 
the working of iron had made a great 
advance among the Sheviri. Indeed, a 
new tribe was formed called the Iron- 
workers. The name they gave to iron was 
Krool-Varla, which means stone-honey. 

Of course the first use made of iron 
was to construct a good weapon of 
attack ; and great was the delight in 
Abibah when the first iron javelin was 
made. Naturally this has been the 
first, and indeed the chief, use of iron 
in all ages—namely, to make it into 
some weapon of offence which shall 
pierce well into the soft flesh of our 
fellow-men. It is only during the dull 
times of peace that this valuable metal 
—the metal of our system,—has been 
applied to the comparatively ignoble 
uses of social life. . 

It is almost needless to add that 
Realmah became immensely popular, 
and that most men recollected that 
they had always said that there was 
something extraordinary in that young 
man. Condore and Potochee fell into 
the background. Invention became the 
order of the day; and the daring man 
who had proposed to eat with forks 
held up his head again. 

When the Spaniards first discovered 
South America, they found a nation 
which worshipped certain sacred toads, 
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that were carefully kept and fed, and 
reverenced, and prayed to. If, how- 
ever, after a long course of praying, 
the prayers were not attended to, and 
rain did not come when it was wanted, 
or did not stay away when it threatened 
to be too abundant, the sacred toads 
were delicately whipped, to remind them 
of their duty to their worshippers. 
Thus it is always. Those who are great 
amongst us are either whipped, or wor- 
shipped. It was now worshipping time 
with Realmah ; and everything he said 
was looked upon as something oracular. 

It was well that there was at that 
period some one member of the princely 
families who was very popular, for 
there was much distress in Abibah, and 
consequent discontent. There had been 
great inundations that year; and both 
the roots and the cereals upon which 
the Sheviri depended, had, to a certain 
extent, failed. 

In looking back upon those times, 
one cannot help thinking what good 
use, for their purposes, Condore and 
Potochee might have made of this 
scarcity. They might have said that 
it showed the disapproval of the gods 
at the impiety of Realmah in offering 
to his fellow-men weapons like to those 
of the gods themselves. 

But no such thing was said; and 
Realmah reigned in the hearts of all 
his fellow-citizens as the man whom 
they were proud to acknowledge as 
their foremost citizen. 

Talora’s beauty gained fresh radiance 
from her consciousness of power and 
pre-eminence amongst the women. The 
Varnah was delighted with the presents 
that enriched their house, but did not 
change her inmost opinion of Realmah’s 
deficiency in common-sense, for was he 
not averse to receiving these presents, 
and, if possible, still more indifferent 
than ever to the good things of this 
world ? 

Many a subdued and furtive sigh 
came from Realmah’s heart, when he 
reflected that the one person whose 
delight in his success he would have 
= for most, was numbered with the 

ead. 


To be continued. 
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RITUALISM, 


BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Waar does Ritualism really mean? Is it 
a reaction from the main intellectual 
tendencies of the age—an eddy in the 
stream of human progress ? or is it a re- 
suscitation of faiths which had suffered 
a temporary eclipse, or a new application 
of old ideas destined to modify the 
future of Christianity ? A partial answer 
was given to these questions by Mr. 
Palgrave in a late number of this maga- 
zine.™There can be little doubt of the 
truth of his remarks, so far as one side 
of the question is concerned. He de- 
scribed a vera causa, if not the sole, or 
most deeply-seated cause of the pheno- 
menon. According to him, an expla- 
nation of the ritualistic impulse was to 
be found chiefly in the growing esthetic 
development of the country, in our in- 
creasing desire to give to art a higher 
place in every department of national life. 
The same tendency which is exhibited in 
the growth of churches, in the improve- 
ment of secular architecture, and in the 
application of ornament to a thousand 
objects, from the Houses of Parliament 
down to dessert-dishes, is apparent also 
in our religious services. The Ritualists 
are persons who are discontented with 
the bare, bald fashion of worship which 
grew up under Protestant influence, and 
are desirous of appealing to our senses 
through a more gorgeous decoration of 
priests and churches, and an introduc- 
tion of a higher class of musical per- 
formances into religious ceremonies. In 
short, he gave a rather different turn to 
the common accusation against the party, 
and said that the attempt to attract 
people to church as they are attracted to 
the theatre, by giving them a better 
show, was a sensible accommodation to 
the spirit of the times. He held out, by 
way of consolation, the pleasant prospect, 
that a check to our national prosperity 
might incidentally destroy Ritualism, 
» No. 102.—vow. xvi. 
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by destroying our means for spending 
money upon the luxuries of good taste. 

We have no doubt that this is a part 
of the truth which should not be over- 
looked. The blue-book lately published 
by the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into Ritualism, incidentally illus- 
trates how far, and in what sense, it is 
true, whilst opening certain wider con- 
siderations. There can be no doubt that 
a showy ritual attracts a certain number 
of spectators, who would not otherwise 
care to come, and who have no higher 
interest in the services than people gene- 
rally have in attending an oratorio. But 
it is plainly inaccurate to say that the 
ritualist clergy depend upon this mode of 
attraction, so far as their own intentions 
are concerned. Mr. Bennett says, in the 
blue-book from which we are about to 
make some quotations, that in using 
vestments he is not contending for any 
zsthetic purpose, but strictly for a doc- 
trinal purpose. “ The esthetic purpose,” 
he says, “ forms an accident afterwards, 
“but it is not the object.” Indeed, it 
would be most unjust to ignore the fact 
that the Ritualists owe their success to 
that which is the essential condition of 
all similar successes, namely, to a high 
degree of religious zeal. The splendid 
ritual attracts the poor, to whom, pro- 
bably, all shades of theology are much 
alike ; but they are also attracted by the 
more legitimate method of hard and self- 
denying labour. The zeal may be merely 
the new broom sweeping clean, the out- 
break of fervour characteristic of all new 
religious developments. But there it is, 
and we ought to acknowledge it and be 
thankful. Remembering that Mr. Macko- 
nochie has built a church and schools, 
and done much to civilize a neglected 
district, we can very well pardon him 
for exuberant displays of ritual, or for a 
few theological errors. Indeed, when- 
Il 
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ever Roman Catholics, or Churchmen, or 
Dissenters, can induce some of the lower 
classes in London to frequent churches 
instead of public-houses, Christians 
should wish them God-speed, with very 
little inquiry into their peculiar tenets. 
The evidence of Mr. Mackonochie’s 
churchwarden puts this in almost a comic 
light. ‘ The Ritualists,” he says, “ are 
“doing more than any one to bring 
“ home religion to the very poor, because 
“ihey weep with those who weep, and 
“assist them to the utmost of their 
“power. On Christmas day last, sixty 
“poor families were supplied with beef 
“and plum- pudding.” Besides this, 
400 children had tea and cake and a 
magic lantern; and 280 poor men and 
women were regaled with a supper. We 
cannot be too hard upon a man who 
gives plum-pudding and magic lanterns 
as well as Christian sympathy. Possibly 
we may even fancy that he wastes 
energy upon unnecessary services, which 
might be better applied in the plum- 
pudding direction. A man, however, 
does something towards civilizing the 
poor who induces 556 people to com- 
municate at his church at seven in the 
morning, as was the case at St. Barnabas 
last Easter-day. It is true, that we 
must set against this some instances in 
which the ritualist developments seem to 
have driven congregations away, and to 
have produced quarrels and divisions in 
country parishes; and there are other 
cases where a crowded church appears to 
be obtained by paying large sums to a 
professional choir, and attracting the rich 
from other districts. Mr. Webb, of St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street, tells us very 
frankly that his church would be “empty, 
or comparatively so,” were it not for the 
strangers ; and so far he must, of course, 
be supposed to fail in making his church 
popular in his own district. Making 
every allowance, however, it seems plain, 
from the statistics given, that the Ritual- 
ists have filled many churches, raised 
large sums for charitable distribution, 
and done something towards attracting 
the poorest classes, It is not less plain 
that they have shown a zeal— misguided, 
as we believe, in many respects—which 
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deserves a fair measure of success. We 
would acknowledge this frankly ; and the 
more so, as we have now to look at the 
movement from a less favourable point 
of view. 

The question that naturally suggests 
itself, and upon which our blue-book 
throws considerable light, is, what can 
be the explanation of the forms in 
which the zeal is displayed? If Ritualism 
were merely an esthetic movement, we 
might wonder why its supporters should 
shock honest people by forcing upon 
them ceremonies, indifferent in them- 
selves, which act upon many English. 
men like the red rag upona bull. If 
the object were merely to make churches 
handsomer, and services more attractive, 
it might surely be accomplished without 
treading on anybody’s theological corns. 
We should have to condemn the Ritual. 
ists severely for giving needless offence, 
From this blame it is, however, evident, 
that some of their leaders are free. The 
vestments and the ceremonies represent 
a doctrine, and they adopt them de- 
liberately and with a clear purpose. Mr, 
Bennett tells us that he considers the 
contest as to retaining vestments and 
ritual observances to be a “struggle be- 
tween Catholicity and Protestantism.” 
Mr. Le Geyt explains that he has aban- 
doned certain minor points in deference 
to the wishes of his Bishop; but he 
considers the vestments to be “ major 
and essential points.” It is evident, 
then, that some, at least, of the party 
conceive that in wearing red, and 
violet, and green, and white vestments, 
chasubles, and tunicles, and albs, and 
manicles—in using incense and in mix- 
ing water with the sacramental wine, 
they are asserting some great principle. 
What is that principle? Here we come 
across the doctrine of symbolism, which 
we confess to be somewhat mysterious 
to the uninitiated. What, for example, 
is the meaning of the mixed chalice? 
“The mixed chalice,” says Mr. White, 
“ is intended to preserve a custom.” The 
strongest point in its favour is “the 
“unquestionable fact that our Blessed 
“ Lord Himself used a mixed cup.” “ The 
“ mixed chalice,” says Mr, Le Geyt, “ has 
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“various meanings. It may mean the 
“two sacraments, and the water and 
“blood flowing from our Lord’s side,” 
“Tt is,” says Mr. Nugee, “a signification 
“of the divine and human nature of our 
“Lord.” Let us take another point. Mr. 
Nugee does not see that the chasuble 
“can be expressive of any particular doc- 
“trine, except generally as setting forth 
“the magnificence of the Sacrament and 
“the beauty of the Spouse of Christ ;” 
and he sees no difference between the 
chasuble and the cope. He attaches no 
meaning to the amice, alb, or tunicle. 
Mr. Le Geyt thinks, but admits that he 
may be mistaken, that the chasuble has 
@ sacrificial signification, and that the 
cope is rather ornamental and proces- 
sional. The chasuble, he says, must 
imply the belief in the doctrine of 
Sacrifice, because it is a distinctive dress. 
Mr. Bennett says plainly, that by wearing 
the chasuble he implies that he is offer- 
ing a propitiatory sacrifice, and that the 
vestments set forth “the real Objective 
“Presence of our Blessed Lord, the 
“ sacrifice offered by the priest, and the 
“ adoration due to the Presence of our 
Blessed Lord.” It seems to be agreed 
that the lights on the altar represent 
our Lord’s two natures. The amice, on 
the other hand, may mean, according to 
Mr. Le Geyt, the crown of thorns, the 
rag with which our Lord was blind- 
folded, or the napkins in His tomb. 
These answers leave us in singular 
perplexity as to the precise meaning to 
be attached to the word “symbol.” The 
amice, as we have seen, may represent 
the crown of thorns, or the napkins 
folded in the tomb; or we may, ap- 
parently, affix any other meaning we 
please. Why should it not stand for 
Joseph’s coat of many colours, or the 
cloak which St. Paul left at Troas, or 
any other garment mentioned in the 
Bible? Indeed, there seems to be no 
particular reason why it should not 
suggest any garment mentioned either 
in or out of the Bible, from Adam’s 
girdle of fig-leaves down to the last new 
fashion in London. There is a simple 
principle upon which most systems of 
memoria technica are founded, to the 


effect that a mental association may be 
established between any two ideas, The 
name of a table may remind us of 
Aristotle, or of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, or of the winner of last 
year’s Derby. Hobbes long ago explained 
how the mention of the execution of 
Charles I. might induce a man to ask 
the value of a Roman denarius; and 
even if some general resemblance be 
required between the symbol and the 
thing symbolized (though we do not fancy 
an amice can be very like a crown of 
thorns), there is a wide enough field for 
a fertile fancy. Regarded from this 
point of view, the doctrine of Symbolism 
rests upon a principle which is illus- 
trated in the custom known to some 
pious families of asking Scripture riddles 
ona Sunday evening. Perhaps it is not 
very reverent, according to modern ideas, 
and we are half-inclined to ask, with the 
well-known Yankee soldier, “ Parson, is 
this a time for conundrums?” For after 
all, the symbolism is nothing but a way 
of asking, “Why is an amice like a 
crown of thorns?” To our mind this 
borders upon trifling with sacred things. 

The practice, however, requires a little 
more explanation. If this were all, there 
would be little to alarm any one, except 
on the score of a regard for common 
sense in the clergy ; and we are equally 
puzzled to know how Mr. Le Geyt, who 
interprets the amice, can hold the prac- 
tice of wearing it to be one of the 
“‘ major and essential points.” So far as 
we have got, the symbolism would 
merely amount to this :—‘“ I,” says Mr. 
Le Geyt in effect, “see a likeness between 
“an amice and a crown of thorns, or a 
“napkin, or what not.” Old writers, he 
explains, have other ideas suggested to 
them by the amice ; and as the faculty 
of fancy is not extinct in the human 
race, we presume that new writers may 
have a hundred other ideas suggested by 
the same article of dress. Then in what 
possible sense is Mr. Le Geyt asserting 
any principle by wearing an amice? If 
it does remind him, or if it reminds the 
whole congregation, of a crown of thorns, 
what then? He makes no assertion 
about the crown of thorns; he merely 
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discovers a very fanciful analogy which 
may, or may not, strike the minds of 
other persons. His opponents have a 
remarkably simple remedy in their own 
hands. Let them associate an amice 
with the Thirty-nine Articles (article 
and amice begin and end with the same 
letter), or with the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith, or with the Supremacy of 
the Crown, or with any doctrine or 
object that they please, and Mr. Le 
Geyt’s symbolism will be at once ren- 
dered harmless. “Here am I,” he says, 
“ with my amice ; and it is in my opinion 
“like a crown of thorns.” “ Very well,” 
we may reply, “in our opinion it isn’t.” 
It is hard to say who has the best of the 
argument. Of course, if Mr. Le Geyt 
proceeds to preach any doctrine about 
the crown of thorns, that is another 
matter ; but it would be better to attack 
his sermons than an article of his 
dress 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that this childish play upon things is 
all that is intended by symbolism. Mr. 
Bennett, as we have seen, declares that 
he asserts the most important articles in 
his creed by wearing certain vestments. 
The chasuble, for example, sets forth 
the “ real Objective Presence ;” and he 
asserts that he understands the doctrine 
indicated, and obviously holds it to be 
of the highest importance. There are 
two ways in which we can understand 
that the wearing of a particular dress 
may really amount to the assertion of a 
doctrine. In the first place, it may be 
a matter of general agreement, that a 
man who appears in a particular costume 
is thereby making some declaration. If 
we appear at an English election in 
blue or buff, if we attend a University 
boat-race in light or dark blue, or if we 
walk about Dublin with a green neck- 
tie, we are declaring certain sympathies. 
We set forth that we are Whigs or 
Tories, or Oxford or Cambridge men, or 
Fenians, or members of the party whose 
badge we wear. This is a matter of 
general understanding. Secondly, it 
may be declared by competent authority, 
that whoever wears a certain dress, or 
performs a certain ceremony, is to be 


held as making some declaration. When 
a French official puts on his scarf, he 
declares that he is going to employ his 
legal authority. When a witness kisses 
the Bible, he is pledging himself to 
speak the truth under the penalties at- 
tached to perjury. In both cases the 
action is equivalent to a verbal declara- 
tion. The symbolism of which we 
have spoken cannot come under these 
cases, because no assertion whatever is 
made. The amice may be like a crown 
of thorns, but no principle is involved 
in wearing a thing which is like a crown 
of thorns. Of course it implies that the 
wearer is a Ritualist, but, taken by itself, 
it declares no particular doctrine. 

The case of the chasuble and the 
vestments worn by the priests adminis- 
tering the Sacrament raises a different 
question. Several witnesses say that 
the chasuble implies that the wearer is 
performing a sacrifice. Mr. Bennett fur- 
ther declares that it implies a belief inthe 
Real Presence. Indeed its importance, ac- 


cording to his views, is something start-: 


ling. The Dean of Westminster asks 
him, “ Supposing these vestments were 
“ worn by persons holding entirely dif- 
“ ferent doctrines from those you hold, 
“ would that invalidate their significance 
“in your eyes?” He replies, “That 
* comes to the question whether it would 
“invalidate the whole Sacrament or not. 
“JT dare not say it would.” The ex- 
pression “I dare not,” in theological 
language, generally means, “ I thiuk so, 
but I would rather not say so.” Passing 
this over, Mr. Bennett appears to think 
that the following remarkable opinion is 
at least worthy of being argued. Not 
only does the act of wearing the vest- 
ments indicate a certain opinion about 
the Sacrament, but it is necessary to the 
validity of the Sacrament that they 
should be worn with a certain intention. 
Considering the awful importance which 
Mr. Bennett and his party attach to 
the Sacrament, it is desirable that we 
should know whether or not, in their 
opinion, we may be deprived of its 
benefits even when the clergy appear 
in the proper costume, by the fact that 
they don’t wear it with the proper 
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meaning. If the Sacrament were on a 
level with mere heathen enchantments, 
such a view would be more or less in- 
telligible ; of course, when a man is 
performing a magical rite, he does not 
know upon what minute steps it may 
depend ; he may fail to raise the devil 
by using the word “abracadabra” in the 
place of “hocus-pocus”; but we had 
thought that the most advanced party 
would put the Christian sacraments on 
a different footing. 

We have no desire, however, to argue 
this or any other theological difficulty. 
We merely wish to point out the ex- 
treme importance which a leader of the 
party attaches to wearing the chasuble. 
Now it is not a little surprising to com- 
pare this with the language of some of 
his own party. Mr. Nugee, who has 
sent all the good people of Wymering 
into fits of indignation, by walking in 
procession, in a chasuble, and an alb, 
and a beretta, with banners and incense, 
declares that he does not see in what 
way the chasuble is expressive of any 
particular doctrine. Neither does he at- 
tach any particular doctrine to the cope, 
stole, amice, alb, or tunicle. He wears 
them generally “to express the mag- 
nificence of the Sacrament.” To speak 
plainly, he wears them as a man might 
wear a court-diess to attend a levee, 
without implying that he believed in the 
doctrine of the Divine Right of kings. 
It is an act of reverence, not an avowal 
of belief. The other witnesses vary as 
to the degree of significance attached to 
the chasuble, but none of them discover 
in it the dogma of the real Objective 
Presence, except so far as that dogma is 
implied in the fact that the theory of 
sacrifice seems to be more or less con- 
nected in most of their minds with the 
chasuble. How then is Mr. Bennett to 
hit it off with Mr. Nugee? Here is one 
of his best disciples expressly disavowing 
the very meaning which Mr. Bennett 
thinks of such importance as to be, not 
impossibly, essential to the validity of 
the Sacrament. In short, it is plain 
that, however important these symbolical 
professions of faith may be, every 
person may attach to them a different 
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sense. It may indicate certain tenden- 
cies to wear green in Ireland; but the 
wearer may show himself in favour of 
any degree of change, from moderate 
constitutional reforms to universal con- 
fiscation and an independent Irish re- 
public. When people tell us that the 
act of wearing a particular bit of dress 
is so important on account of its sig- 
nification, they ought at ieast to know 
what it signifies. If these symbols are 
simply the products of “pious inge- 
nuity,” which confounded far-fetched 
metaphor with argument, we can easily 
account for the divergence of meaning ; 
but if they are intended to be signifi- 
cant, their wearers should remember 
that a symbol with fifty meanings is 
equivalent to a symbol with none. 

It thus appears that we have two 
kinds of symbol: one is that repre- 
sented by the amice, or the mixed 
chalice, or the lighted candles (which 
last, it seems, may refer to Jesus as the 
Light of the World, or to His two 
natures, human and divine). These 
symbols, even on the showing of those 
who use them, imply no doctrine what- 
ever. They are merely an embodied 
metaphor; and we may, if we please, 
discover fifty similar likenesses. We 
may take the illustration attributed (we 
presume falsely) to Mr. Spurgeon, and 
say that the pulpit banisters imply the 
difficult ascent to heaven ; or, from the 
opposite point of view, the easy descent 
into hell, There is a boundless field 
for the exercise of this pious ingenuity, 
if, indeed, it is either pious or ingenious, 
But as no doctrine is involved, it evi- 
dently does not matter two straws who 
first discovered these fanciful likenesses; 
any more than it matters who first found 
out that “love” would rhyme with 
“dove.” They are part of the stock-in- 
trade of persons who deal in established 
metaphor. The sacramental vestments, 
on the other hand, are supposed to 
assert a doctrine in which the majority, 
or at least a large minority, of members 
of the Church of England do not be- 
lieve. To be more accurate, some of 
the wearers think that the doctrine is 
asserted, others that it is hinted with 
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more or less plainness, and others that, 
although no doctrine is asserted, those 
who hold the doctrine will find a cer- 
tain fitness in the vestments. The 
variety of meanings deprives the symbol 
of much value: there is little interest 
in so ambiguous a declaration. Sup- 
posing, however, that the meaning were 
fixed, and fixed in the strongest sense, 
we should like to know how and by 
whom it has been fixed. Why may not 
a Low Churchman use the symbol as 
well as the Ritualist? Is there any 
authority which says that a priest wear- 
ing a chasuble sets forth by that action 
that he is offering a sacrament, as judges 
determine that a witness kissing a Bible 
sets forth that he is taking an oath to 
the truth of his evidence ? 

The answer to this question will be 
found to lead us into the characteristic 
doctrine of Ritualism. In the first 
place, however, there is a curious cir- 
cumstance about this chasuble. It is 
said by some persons that it is simply a 
copy of the Roman toga. Mr. Nugee, 
for example, believes that “ the Church 
“vestment has come down from the 
“ Roman vestment.” If so, we might 
naturally infer that priests had in early 
times no special dress, and simply ap- 
peared in the costume of the day. The 
toga might have been preserved as the 
boys in the Blue-coat School preserve the 
dress of their predecessors in the six- 
teenth century, or as bishops, till a few 
years ago, preserved, and judges at the 
present day, preserve the wigs which used 
to be universal amongst gentlemen. It 
is hard to suppose that any symbolism 
could have been attached to a common 
dress of the period, any more than 
judges could have meant anything a 
hundred years ago by appearing in wigs. 
A certain meaning naturally gathered 
round the wig after its early use had 
partly been forgotten, and it probably 
represents to the vulgar a symbol of 
judicial dignity. Precisely in the same 
way, it may be, the chasuble has come 
to represent the sacerdotal dignity. And 
as it is by no means essential to the 
validity of a legal decision that the 
judge shall have his wig on, we might 
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have supposed that the Sacrament might 
be valid without the chasuble. 

To this it may be replied, that, even 
if this was the origin of the chasuble, it 
does not follow that competent autho- 
rity may not have affixed to it a certain 
meaning. This is, of course, possible, 
though the presumption would perhaps 
be the other way. It is, to say the 
least, unlikely that if we were now to 
ordain a special dress to indicate that 
there was a profound mystery indicated 
in the discharge of some sacred function, 
we should direct the celebrant to appear 
in a black hat, a dress-coat, and black 
trousers. Certainly it would not be gener- 
ally understood that the symbol meant 
anything more than a general respect for 
the spectators. However, if any due 
authority has affixed this meaning, the 
question can only be, “ What authority 
has affixed it, and by what action ?” 

When this question is put to the 
Ritualists, they reply by a most singular 
variety of statements. We will pick 
out a few to illustrate their meaning. 
The Ritualists are asked by what autho- 
rity they justify their peculiar obser- 
vances? First comes the venerable 
maxim, quoted by Mr. Cosby White, 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab om- 
nibus traditum est. This would be an 
admirable answer but for two things: 
first, there is no doctrine or ceremony 
in existence to which it can be applied, 
unless we assume that persons from 
whom we differ very widely are to be 
reckoned as nobody and nowhere ; 
secondly, the very fact that any given 
doctrine is disputed shows that the 
maxim does not apply. In other words, 
the criterion, if it applies at all, can 
only apply when there is no dispute. 
Hence the Ritualists are naturally driven 
to a less lofty pretension. Another 
view, to which Mr. Nugee clings with 
great eagerness, is expressed as follows : 
—‘If the Eastern Church agrees with 
“the Western Church on any point, and 
“T can satisfy myself that it was in the 
“ Levitical law and in the Church of the 
“ Apocalypse—as, for instance, incense 
“_T should have no hesitation in 
“adopting it, and abide the issue, 
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“ whether the Church of England could 
“legally sanction it or not ;” and this 
apparently on the ground that he is 
certain that in such a case the Church 
of England would sanction it. . The 
Levitical law is thus apparently quoted 
as an authority for the dress of a modern 
English clergyman. However, Mr. 
Nugee presently says: “Of course, we 
“do not use the dresses of the Aaronic 
“priesthood; but it is generally sup- 
“posed the Church Catholic adopted 
“the vestments because the pattern of 
‘heavenly things was given them in 
“the temple.” In the next sentence, 
he admits that he does not wear any of 
the dresses prescribed in the Levitical 
law, the breastplate, ephod, mitre, or 
girdle. So that, as far as we can guess 
at his meaning, it is that the “ Church 
Catholic” adopted, as he believes, the 
Roman toga, because an entirely differ- 
ent set of dresses used by the Jews were 
after the “ patterns of heavenly things.” 
We fail, then, to see what the Book of 
Leviticus has to do with the sacra- 
mental garments ; still, it justifies, in 
his opinion, the use of incense—another 
of the harmless symbols which might be 
used by the holders of any doctrine 
whatever. But here is another difficulty. 
He is asked whether the ‘‘Church of 
“the Apocalypse used incense? whether, 
“in fact, there is any evidence that in- 
“cense was used for the first three 
“centuries?” In reply, he refers to a 
pamphlet by Dr. Littledale; but adds, 
“I assume that the Church Catholic 
“has never been without incense. I 
‘can scarcely imagine her falling away 
“ from the model in the Apocalypse.” So 
far,then, as we can understand Mr. Nugee’s 
state of mind, it is this:—If the rubric 
says nothing, he “falls back on the 
“united action of the Western and 
“Eastern Churches, provided it were 
“ scriptural— Levitical—and the Church 
“ of the Apocalypse.” The Levitical law, 
he admits, says nothing about vestments, 
and the practice of the early Church has 
to be “assumed ” or “ imagined.” The 
Eastern vestments, we are told, are not 
lawful in England. The chasuble—the 
most significant of all—was, he says, 
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probably adopted trom the Roman toga. 
Hence, Mr. Nugee’s ingenious criterion is 
simply nugatory. It is as though a man 
should say that he wears a kilt because 
he will wear anything that can be 
shown to have been always worn by 
the Scotch, the English, the ancient 
Britons, and the Jews. But he admits 
that the Jews didn’t wear it, that the 
Britons only adopted it at a late period, 
that the English wear trousers, and that 
in many Scotch counties, including that 
in which he lives, the kilt has gone out of 
fashion. We despair of understanding 
Mr. Nugee, and will try another oracle. 

Mr. White, after quoting the quod 
ubique gives us as his authority for 
the use of colours, “the custom of the 
Western Church ”—that is, the “Church 
of Rome and the Churches in communion 
with it.” However, Mr. White says that 
he is not himself in communion with 
the Church of Rome; so that we are 
puzzled as to the amount of authority he 
attributes to it. His view is perhaps 
explained by a statement of Mr. Le 
Geyt that, as the colours used in Eng- 
land are doubtful, he uses the Roman 
order as most nearly giving effect to the 
rubric of the Church of England. Here, 
then, the appeal to Roman practice is 
merely a mode of obtaining evidence as 
to what was formerly used in England. 
In another place it is put still more ex- 
plicitly by Mr. Nugee, in answer to Mr. 
Beresford Hope. He says that, in adopt- 
ing or rejecting any form, he first asks 
whether it was in use in the Church 
of England before the Reformation. He 
would not think himself at liberty to use 
the vestments of the Greek Church ; 
and what he calls “Catholic consent, 
“ was really the consent of the historical 
“Church of England, modified and re- 
“stricted by the successive rubrics of 
“the vernacular Prayer-book.” And in 
testing any question, he would ask,— 
first, is it Catholic in itself? and, se- 
condly, is it “implicitly or explicitly 
“ excluded by the Prayer-book?” In 
other words, the Church of England and 
the Church Catholic are supposed to 
have a concurrent jurisdiction. If a 
usage of the Church Catholic came into 
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collision with a rubrie of the Church of 
England, “it would be for me,” says 
Mr. Nugee, “ to decide.” 

Hence it would seem as if the fine 
language about the “whole of the 
Western Church,” or the authority of 
“apostolic times, and the united opinion 
“and action of the Western and Eastern 
“Churches ;” or the “custom of the 
“Eastern and Western Churches,” or 
“the usage of the Church at all times,” 
or of the Church Catholic or the Church 
pure and simple, melts down in practice 
to the authority of certain English 
rubrics, And some of the language 
used seems to look that way. Mr. 
Bennett tells us that the only standard 
for English clergymen is the Sarum 
Missal ; and that every English clergy- 
man ought to work up to that standard, 
except in points absolutely prohibited. 
Mr. Le Geyt and other gentlemen refer 
to certain inventories of ecclesiastical 
properties made about the year 1552, as 
their principal authority. Mr. Webb 
tests a ceremony principally on the 
practice of Bishop Andrews, Bishop 
Cosin, and some other anonymous but 
eminent persons, Mr. Le Geyt, with a 
happy vagueness, refers to the “ works 
of ancient writers of all kinds.” To 
come to more solid ground, the same 
gentleman quotes the Prayer-book as a 
final authority, and says that he does 
not consider himself at liberty to follow 
the usages of the Church of England as 
it existed before the Reformation, at his 
own discretion. Mr. Le Geyt, again, uses 
the ornaments “ because they were en- 
“joined by authority of Parliament, in 
the second year of King Edward VI.” 
Mr. White similarly lights his candles 
because, in his opinion, the Privy 
Council distinctly gave the force of law 
to the injunctions of Edward VI. On 
the other hand, Mr. Bennett refuses to 
rely at all upon a decision of the Privy 
Council, because he “ would not rest 
“on any authority that came from the 
“ State.” He considers the Act of Uni- 
formity to have been “a cause of schism, 
“and the cause of all the misfortunes 
“of our Church.” He appeals loftily 
to Catholic usage as his only guide, and 
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says that he refers to it when the rubric 
is silent. In answer to the Dean of 
Westminster, however, he admits that 
he has not adopted, in obedience to that 
usage, either the kiss of peace, or the 
use of fans in the Holy Eucharist. The 
result of all this at times reminds us 
of the celebrated sentence of Parson 
Thwackum. ‘When I mention reli- 
“ gion,” said that excellent divine, “ I 
“mean the Christian religion ; and not 
“ only the Christian, but the Protestant 
“religion ; and not only the Protestant 
“religion, but the Church of England. 
*“ And when I mention honour, I mean 
“that mode of divine grace which is 
“not only consistent with, but de- 
“pendent upon this religion; and is 
“consistent with, and dependent upon 
“no other.” When the Ritualists 
allege the custom of the whole Ca- 
tholic Church, they mean the custom of 
the “historical Church of England ;” 
and when they talk of the custom 
of the historical Church of Eng- 
land, tkey mean the use of Salis- 
bury. It must be admitted, however, 
that they bind themselves down to no 
special document. We are referred to 
the Book of Leviticus, to the customs of 
the Church of the Apocalypse, of the 
whole Western Church, of the Western 
and Eastern Churches together, and of 
the Church of England before the Re- 
formation, to the Prayer-book as defined 
by Act of Parliament, to the decisions 
of the Privy Council, to the Sarum 
Missal, to the works of ancient writers 
of all kinds, to certain eminent divines 
of the Church of England, and to 
inventories of ecclesiastical property 
made in 1552. What weight is to be 
attached to these rival authorities, or 
which of them are really authority, and, 
which are only evidence of authority, is 
left in doubt, and indeed is the subject 
of conflicting opinions. No one can telk 
us, for example, whether a rubric may 
override a custom of the Catholic 
Church; nor, indeed, what is to be 
the rule to guide us in any conflict of 
authority ; nor how far the ceremonies 
enjoined are essential or left to indi- 
vidual discretion. The simple question 
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of whether an Act of Parliament is to 
be respected or to be considered an un- 
holy interference of the State, is the 
subject of a diametrical contradiction 
between two of the witnesses. In short, 
the whole question of authority is in so 
chaotic a condition, that it is impossible 
to extract any intelligible theory from 
the evidence. Indeed, the witnesses 
sppear to hold that the Church of 
England is at present in an anomalous 
state, without any organic law, and they 
proceed by the rule of thumb to pick up 
such fragments of old usages as appear 
to them convenient. 

Before touching upon certain more 
important results of this confusion, let 
us just consider its application to the 
so-called symbolism. Why, one cannot 
help asking, is all this apparatus neces- 
sary at all? Why should a man appeal 
to Leviticus and the Eastern and 
Western Churches to justify him in 
wearing a red cloak and giving it a 
certain meaning? Why should not a 
man wear an amice, and say it reminds 
him of a crown of thorns? Or, for 
that matter, why shouldn’t he wear any 
decent dress, and put any interpretation 
on it he likes? The question for the non- 
ritualist world is, whether or not these 
things should be forbidden by law. Now 
there is no obvious harm in a gentleman 
wearing a dress to which a vague mean- 
ing has been assigned by an undiscover- 
able authority, at a time of which no 
record is preserved. Why shouldn’t a 
clergyman wear a cloak or a great-coat, or 
a pair of red-heeled boots, and say that 
they have a certain resemblance to half- 
a-dozen objects mentioned in Scripture ? 
If he adds that somebody, he doesn’t 
quite know who, has detected the same 
resemblance, he hasn’t the least notion 
when, he is doing no harm to any one. 
By all means, we should say, let him 
amuse himself according to his pleasure, 
and come to church, if he likes it, in 
the dress of the Lord Mayor of London, 
or of a barefooted friar, so long as 
the practice is favourable to devotion. 
Of course, some provision should be 
made for the case in which a man uses 
the parish church in such a way as to 
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deter the attendance of those for whom 


it is provided. In the case, however, 
of the Ritualists, it seems to be estab- 
lished that their performances have 
drawn larger crowds, and done some- 
thing to make the services more attrac- 
tive than herptofore. Why should we 
complain if they wear singular dresses, 
and attach to them fanciful meanings ? 
If their doctrine is wrong, that is another 
question, and due means of enforcing 
conformity within certain wide limits 
are a necessary corollary from the theory 
of a State Church ; but the opponents of 
Ritualism place themselves in a false 
position, and appear as persecutors, when 
they attack these external manifestations. 
of fancy instead of opposing the erro- 
neous doctrines. It is like punishing a 
man for wearing a green ribbon whilst 
confessing our impotence to put down 
Fenian conspiracies. 

That the Ritualists themselves attach 
a high degree of importance to the 
vestments is not a sufficient reason for 
restraining them. Ifa man thinks that 
his salvation depends upon wearing a 
green coat instead of a black one, it is 
a reason for thinking him silly, but not 
for binding him down to the black coat. 
The explanation, however, of this state 
of mind leads us to an inquiry which 
is of considerably more importance than 
the dispute about chasubles and copes, 
and which we have only space to touch, 
It indicates the real position of the 
Ritualists, so far as the intellectual side 
of the party is concerned. 

A body of some kind, called generally 
the Catholic Church, is thought by 
them to have a great, but undefined 
authority in these questions, and, as 
we imagine, in matters of faith. The 
quotations already made should throw 
some light upon the interesting question, 
“ What is the Church?” A large party 
always speaks of the Church as “ she,” 
and thus attributes to “her” a sort of 
personality, and evenasex. They speak 
as if this being entertained opinions, 
sometimes expressly uttered, and some- 
times a matter of inference from sundry 
hints or allusions. The metaphor is 
by turns convenient and singularly 
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perplexing. It may be already inferred 
that the Church known to the Ritual- 
ists is so vague and shadowy a being, 
that her existence is rather difficult 
to grasp. We find her appearing simul- 
taneously in several different mani- 
festations, and each fragment of this 
diffused personality elaborately anathe- 
matizes the others. It is a great, and 
in some sense, a very praiseworthy 
desire of Ritualists to restore some 
unity to this distracted personality, and 
it will be interesting to see by what 
means they propose to accomplish their 
end. We cannot extract any definite 
opinions upon the subject either from 
the blue-book, or from such manifestos 
as “ The Church and the World,” so far 
as we have seen them. But one or two 
points may be shortly noticed. 

It seems too obvious to remark, if it 
were not often overlooked, that it is 
absurd for any council, or parliament, 
or convocation to declare the truth or 
falsehood of any speculative opinion, 
unless their decisions are guarded by 
miraculous interposition. Suppose that 
the Royal Society put it to the vote 
that the undulatory theory of light 
should or should not be accepted. Their 
vote would plainly make no difference to 
the light, and it would make no differ- 
ence to our opinion, except so far as we 
might respect the authority of the indi- 
vidual members. If the best natural 
philosopher in England was on one side, 
and all the other members against him, 
we should probably incline, on the whole, 
to the minority of one. A counting of 
heads is simply out of place in such an 
inquiry. The only test of the truth is 
the ultimate agreement of all qualified 
inquirers. No majority of one, or of 
ten, or a hundred in any congress can 
finally settle the question. If further, 
the Royal Society imposed a test which 
excluded, for example, all who did not 
hold the undulatory theory, its decisions 
would be more palpably worthless. 
What then is the force of a decision 
by an ecclesiastical assembly on a point 
of theology? A congress of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church soon after the 
declaration of independence, considered 


the article of the Creed which asserts 
the descent into hell. They decided 
the question, one way or the other, by 
a majority of three to two. Such a 
decision could of course affect the opinion 
of no reasonable man, except so far as 
he might give weight to the fact that, 
towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, such and such opinions were rather 
more prevalent than their opposite 
amongst a certain class in America. 
What was really decided, however, was 
a matter of some importance as affecting 
the terms upon which persons might be 
members of their society. The clergy 
were to be bound, or not to be bound, 
to read a certain declaration. This was 
a legitimate legislative action, and per- 
fectly intelligible on its own grounds. 
But the dogma remained as it was, It 
is often argued that it is absurd for Par- 
liament to meddle with theological ques- 
tions, as for example, in fixing the Thirty- 
nine Articles, Yet there is no primd facie 
absurdity in a decision by Parliament 
as to what creeds shall qualify a man to 
hold part of the national endowment ; 
for the only relevant question is the 
question of fact, as to what creeds are 
held by the majority of the nation, and 
how the endowments may be made 
useful to them. It would, indeed, be 
preposterous that Parliament should 
decide as to theological truth; and at 
least equally preposterous that Convo- 
cation should decide, as no one probably 
holds that Convocation possesses mira- 
culous wisdom. Convocation, indeed, 
has the special disadvantage that all its 
members are pledged against certain 
opinions which primd facie have an 
equal right to be heard. A convention 
to decide on the truth of a theological 
system should include, at least, Dr. 
Manning, Dr. Pusey, Dean Close, Mr. 
Spurgeon, Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Congreve, 
and Mr. Mill. How to distribute the 
votes in such an assembly might puzzle 
the most ingenious of constitution- 
mongers. It is, of course, obvious that 
it could really decide nothing. But 
Convocation, or a Synod, as Mr. Bennett 
proposes, is equally incapable of deciding 
truth. Suppose it should pass a vote 
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by two to one that the doctrine of the 
“ Real Presence” was true. That would 
prove nothing more than that two-thirds 
of Convocation believed in the Real Pre- 
sence, which might be an interesting 
bit of statistics, but would have no ten- 
dency to convince even those within, 
and still less those without the Church. 
On the other hand, Parliament might 
perfectly well decide, as in fact it has 
decided, that persons holding certain 
tenets shall be excluded from some of 
the benefits of the National Church. 
In short, a legislative body may exclude 
persons holding any given dogmas from 
the society over which it is supreme, 
and it may order them, if within its 
jurisdiction, to be imprisoned or burnt; 
but it cannot possibly decide upon the 
truth of a doctrine, except just so far as 
the fact that certain given people hold 
the doctrine may partially bias others. 
A person may indeed believe, without 
logical absurdity, that a certain council 
may be miraculously guided to the truth, 
or even that it may have the power 
entrusted to it by Heaven of damning 
those who disagree with it, which would 
probably convince most persons as 
quickly as an argument. 

Hence, if the Ritualists assert that a 
legislative body—call it a synod or a 
council, or what you will—lays down 
certain rules for the government of its 
constituency, they are perfectly intelli- 
gible. If they say, again, that it lays 
down certain doctrines, in the sense 
that it imposes a certain test, express or 
implied, which every one must take as 
a condition of membership, they are 
still intelligible. But when they say 
that it lays down a doctrine in the sense 
of deciding what is true, the claim is 
obviously preposterous, unless the body 
is under miraculous guidance. Further, 
we should wish to know, as accurately 
as may be, under what conditions this 
miracle is performed. We are obviously 
unable to know, except by revelation, 
what body is the depository of this 
supernatural power. And in investi- 
gating this problem, we meet with the 
great puzzle of Ritualism. On the one 
hand, the National Churches do not 
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possess it ; on the other, they apparently 
think that some body of vague insti- 
tution might be assembled, which pos- 
sibly might have claims upon our obe- 
dience in this respect. Let us try to 
discover their meaning. When they 
assert that a Church holds certain 
opinions, they of course use a meta- 
phor. A Church can no more think 
than it can eat, or drink, because it 
does not possess either a brain or a 
stomach. Hence the meaning of the 
phrase may vary indefinitely. 

To say that the Church of England 
holds the doctrine of the Inspiration of 
the Bible, really means that the clergy 
are compelled by Act of Parliament to 
sign certain articles in which that doc- 
trine is asserted, and that they may be 
turned out of their offices for preaching 
the contrary doctrine. The Ritualists, 
of course, in speaking of the Church 
of England, imply a belief in some 
spiritual bond of union. Whether the 
spiritual and the temporal bodies are 
conterminous or not, whether, that 
is, by some mysterious harmony, the 
spiritual grace always falls upon the 
persons designed in obedience to Acts 
of Parliament, is a question beyond our 
power. But it is plain that the body 
of which the Ritualists speak is at least 
not an infallible body. It has no mira- 
culous power of coming to right con- 
clusions. “She” contradicts herself if 
‘“‘she” before and after the Reformation 
is the same person. The Church of 
Rome, as we are told by Mr. Bennett, 
is also guilty of various sins, and of 
enforcing belief in an unintelligible 
doctrine. Indeed, as the Ritualists speak 
with equal respect of the Churches of 
the East and of the West, of Rome and 
of England, it is obvious that as none 
has supreme authority, and each con- 
tradicts all the others, they must be all 
fallible, probably all wrong. According 
to the Nineteenth Article, which we 
imagine the Ritualists to accept, “ as the 
“Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
“ and Antioch have erred, so the Church 
“ of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
“ living and manner of ceremonies, but 
“also in matters of faith.” And, cer- 
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tainly, no immunity from error can be 
claimed for the Church of England. 
Whether its tenets are defined by Act 
of Parliament, or by some unknown 
spiritual machinery, it is equally certain 
that they may be wrong. 

In spite of this implicit admission, 
the Ritualists are always claiming our 
reverence for the decisions of the Church. 
We are to believe this or that doctrine, 
because the Church tells us to believe. 
But, we naturally reply, the Church, on 
your own showing, is liable to error, 
and has in fact erred. If the whole 
Church Catholic be meant, we have no 
means of knowing what its teaching 
may be now, or, indeed, what the Church 
is. You fall back, in fact, upon the 
old Protestant theory, and acknowledge 
no guide except the Bible and the 
primitive Church. To refer us to the 
Church as being a guide for the emer- 
gencies of the day, is a mere mockery, 
for that infallible body has not existed 
for many hundred years, unless an 
infallible body can be made up of a 
number of fallible bodies, all of equal 
authority, and all contradicting each 
other. The Ritualists sometimes appear 
to meet this by calling upon us to obey 
our National Church. The Church of 
Rome, says Mr. Bennett, commits an 
act of schism by sending its bishops 
and clergy here ; we commit an act of 
schism by establishing the Church of 
England abroad. Is the Christian faith, 
then, a matter of local obliration? If 
I become naturalized as a Frenchman, 
or pay a visit to France, ought I to 
believe the nonsense of Transubstantia- 
tion, and to abandon it again when I 
come home? And what ought I to believe 
in the Channel? Who is guilty of 
schism in Canada, in Massachusetts, or 
in Maryland? According to Hobbes, 
a@ man’s religious faith should depend 
upon the law, and he should hold what 
the civil governor orders him to hold. 
Probably Mr. Bennett would think it 
as uncomplimentary to be compared to 
Hobbes, as Hobbes would certainly have 
thought it to be compared to Mr. Ben- 
nett. There is a resemblance in their 
conclusions, though we must admit that 
there is a great difference in their logic ; 


but each apparently calls upon us to 
believe a doctrine on the authority of a 
body—call it Church or State—which 
is confessedly fallible. 

To this there appear to be two lines 
of answer. Either we may be asked to 
believe a thing which is not true—a 
position substantially identical with 
that occupied by Roman Catholics, who 
tell us that reasoning necessarily leads 
to infidelity, or, in other words, that 
infidelity is true — or an attempt is 
made to extenuate the differences by 
which the Churches are divided. In 
regard to ceremonies, this is plain 
enough. There are fine gradations by 
which the act of placing the bread and 
wine upon the table is shaded off into 
the elevation of the Elements for adora- 
tion, and doctrines are graduated with 
equal nicety. By treating the points of 
difference with a skill of which examples 
may be found in “ The Church and 
the World,” it is possible to extenuate 
their importance till it appears to be no 
longer a question of faith but of practi- 
cal arrangement. Every one knows the 
nature of the process well enough in 
this as in other matters. There is no 
more difficulty in accommodating Ro- 
manism to Ritualism than in making 
a Tory out of a Liberal Conservative. 
We have no space to dwell upon devices 
which are sufficiently notorious, although 
the details of the manipulation are in 
some cases very instructive. We need 
only recall the ingenious plan adopted 
by Mr. Bennett in regard to the sacra- 
mental controversies. He avoids saying 
that Transubstantiation is an erroneous 
theory, by calling it unintelligible. There 
is, perhaps, little difference between 
telling a man that he is talking non- 
sense and telling him that he is making 
a mistake ; but we shall presently see 
the advantage of the distinction. 

The difficulty of obtaining anything 
like a common body of Catholic doc- 
trine to answer to the quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, would 
indeed be insuperable if we did not in 
some way limit the ubigue and the 
omnes. Who are the persons who con- 
stitute the Catholic Church? They 
may be limited in such a way as to 











facilitate the discovery of a common 
doctrine. If, for example, we exclude 
all Unitarians, that is one convenient 
step in the process. The nature of the 
criterion by which this delicate question 
is solved comes out curiously in the 
following fragment of the examination 
of Mr. Nugee. He is anxious, he says, 
to encourage a re-union of Christendom, 
and is asked,— 

“ With the Western Church ?”—“ Yes; 
“but with the Eastern Church parti- 
“cularly. I consider that the Eastern 
“Church has retained all that is truly 
“ Catholic.” 

“ As part of Christendom, do you 
“count the Protestant Churches of 
“« Sweden and Norway ?”—“I am most 
“anxious for union with the Protes- 
“tant Churches of Sweden and Nor- 
“ way.” 

“ What would you say as to Scot- 
“ land ?”—*“T am most anxious it should 
“ all be re-united.” 

Re-union may mean two things; and 
if we may venture to supplement Mr. 
Nugee’s evidence, we fancy that he uses 
it here in two senses. Every Christian 
would be glad of a re-union of Christen- 
don, if by that is implied that every 
other Christian Church be converted to 
the views of his own section; and in 
this sense we should fancy that he 
speaks when he wishes for the re-union 
of Scotland. He would be glad if all 
the presbyterians joined the Episcopal 
Church. But Sweden and Norway are 
put forward as distinguished from all 
Protestant Churches, because they have 
some pretensions to the Apostolical suc- 
cession. And the Eastern Church has, 
as we see, “retained all that is truly 
Catholic ;” in other words, all the points 
in which it differs from the Churches of 
Rome or England are such trifles as a 
Church is permitted to settle for itself. 
Heace, if we may venture a further 
interpretation, we may observe that the 
Ritualists would require two qualifi- 
cations in a Church which was, so to 
speak, a candidate for re-union. First, 
it must have retained a priesthood which 
has gone through such forms as are 
necessary for the preservation of certain 
supernatural powers. Secondly, it must 
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hold a certain body of doctrine; but 
this point is comparatively unimportant, 
because it is supposed that, as a matter 
of fact, all Churches which have a duly 
qualified priesthood hold the essential 
truths of Christianity. Matters on 
which they differ are of minor impor- 
tance, and, in case of a re-union, as 
for example, between the English and 
Eastern Churches, must be left to indi- 
vidual opinion. We can imagine no 
other alternative ; for the two Churches 
together must certainly be as fallible as 
the two separately ; they could therefore 
give no authoritative decision as tu the 
truth of any doctrine; and as we be- 
lieve one thing, and the Greek Church 
another, it would be absurd to require 
members of either Church to believe a 
falsehood in order to a re-union. The 
only plan wouid be to leave all points 
of difference doubtful. 

We see, then, the explanation of the 
characteristic habit of the Ritualists of 
putting the truth of doctrines in the 
background. If the creed were the 
matter of real importance, or union for 
the sake of any direct practical results, 
one would really be far more anxious 
about union with English Dissenters 
than with a set of superstitious and 
semi-barbarous races, whose whole life 
and habits of thought are aliea to our 
own. But English Dissenters have not 
got the essential of a priesthood that 
can work miracles; that is, who can 
confer a mysterious virtue upon bread 
and wine by repeating a certain formula 
with the proper ceremonies. ‘The exist- 
ence of such a priesthood is the central 
doctrine of the ritualist creed, and 
explains the extraordinary importance 
attached to the sacraments. Other theo- 
logical dogmas may be slurred over or 
explained into resemblance with those of 
other Churches. It matters compara- 
tively little what we think about them, so 
long as we accept thesacerdotal authority. 
They do not tell us plainly what are the 
limits of priestly power, nor whether 
they really invite us to accept the tenets 
of the Church on the faith of a body 
which they admit to be fallible. That 


is a part of the theory which need not 


be fully worked out They say, in sub- 
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stance, Let us follow the lead of the 
priests, and trouble our heads as Little 
as possible with the truth or falsehood 
of theological questions—looking at 
them rather with the view of straining 
them as near as possible to the creed 
of other Churches, than as matter for 
controversy and investigation. And 
thus we come to the tendency, which is 
apt to disgust all men and some women, 
of sinking all questions about truth or 
falsehood, and pathetically imploring us 
to bow down before the clergy of the 
English Church as men somehow en- 
dowed with preternatural powers. 

We can now appreciate the -position 
held by the Ritualists in regard to the 
main controversies of the day. The 
relation of theology to modern thought 
is not yet decided. It is plain, how- 
ever, that most religious persons have 
a vague dread of the advances of modern 
science. Every one is asking what it 
means, and how far it must alter our 
whole conceptions of the world we live 
in. The small questions upon which 
science first came into contact with 
theologians—such as the difficulty about 
the first chapter in Genesis and geology 
—are being absorbed in far wider and 
more searching inquiries. What, for 
example, is meant by that “reign of 
law” of which the Duke of Argyll has 
lately been writing, and how can it be 
reconciled with the views anciently 
called orthodox? Such questions are 
in the air, so to speak ; and even those 
who are not qualified to consider them 
at first hand are sensible to their re- 
moter influences. We must accept the 
results of scientific inquiry, or we must 
endeavour to raise some kind of barrier 
against its inroads. Men who have real 
faith in Christianity will, of course, 
choose the first alternative. They will 
be confident that their faith can rest 
on its own internal evidence, and that 
the revelations of scientific inquiry will 
ultimately be found to harmonize with 
what they hold to be Divine Revelation. 
On points where there is an apparent 
contradiction, they are content to be 
for the present, in doubt. This is the 
ground taken by the so-called Broad 
Church, and it is at least a ground 
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worthy of men who have a genuine 
faith in the opinions they assert. } 

The Ritualists, on the other hand, 
desire to form a league to restrain the 
advancing armies of science, or at least 
to confine them within certain limits. 
They see, with great justice, the ad- 
vantage which men of science derive 
from the gradual convergence of opinions 
on the main questions at issue, in spite 
of minor controversies. They naturally 
desire to oppose an army of believers, 
equally, or even more compact and 
supreme within its own sacred province, 
whilst abandoning mere secular ground 
to the enemy. Reason may be allowed 
its full swing in certain matters, but a 
well-defined frontier, guarded by a 
united army, shall restrain its encroach- 
ments into questions of faith. 

In this they are helped by a circum- 
stance which at first sight is unfavour- 
able. The progress of inquiry has left 
a number of theological controversies 
on one side. The tide of human interest 
has ebbed away and left them stranded. 
Their memory is preserved in certain 
technical terms, and theological students 
are treated to cut-and-dried argumenta- 
tions, which are handed down in cram- 
books from one generation to another. 
But the disputes have no relation to 
modern problems. Many of them turn 
upon points which we now regard as 
inaccessible to the human intellect; 
whilst others, perhaps, survive in forms 
so altered that the old methods are 
inapplicable. The Athanasian Creed 
preserves the memory of some of these 
extinct controversies. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, again, still retains 
a sort of vitality; but it is only in- 
telligible by referring to a system of 
metaphysics of which it is the sole 
remaining fragment. We need not 
dwell upon other disputes which have 
left their mark in our official documents, 
but which are profoundly uninteresting 
to any but the antiquarian theologian. 
Theological controversy may be as active 
as ever, but it now rages upon a few 
fundamental points, and has utterly 
deserted the dogmas which once divided 
parties and Churches. One result is to 
facilitate what we may call the rallying 
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process.  Transubstantiation, as Mr. 
Bennett tells us, is unintelligible ; that 
is, it has now become an empty name 
without contents ; no living man is at 
the point of view from which it is pos- 
sible seriously to argue the question. 
Some people might find this a reason 
against joining a Church which enforces 
belief in a piece of nonsense. But it 
is possible also to represent the change 
as a removal of an obstacle to union. 
Why should we not repeat a few meaning- 
less words for the sake of unity? When 
the English kings meant something 
serious by calling themselves kings of 
France, it was a serious menace, and 
made peace difficult: when it became 
a mere title no one cared to dispute it. 
In the same way, a doctrine which, 
when alive, was a stumbling-block to 
honest men, becomes a trifle when it 
is little more than a piece of gibberish. 
A similar process has taken place in 
regard to more important doctrines which 
were once causes of division. Now that 
they are no longer the battle-ground of 
active combatants, and excite no sort 
of interest in any non-professional 
persons, the clergy can more easily slur 
them over without attracting attention. 
At the time of the Reformation, every 
thinking man took an interest in con- 
troversies about Justification by Faith, 
and could define his position’ Now, 
the very knowledge of the technical 
terms is obsolete, and not one layman 
in a hundred has any opinion about the 
matter. The controversy may perhaps 
be perennial in other forms, but as a 
theological dispute it is practically ex- 
tinct. Thus the dying out of dogmatic 
theology enables the clergy to come 
nearer to each other, as in fact they 
are more nearly agreed on the deeper 
questions which are now at issue. 
When men are seriously discussing the 
being of a God, or at least the possi- 
bility of any human knowledge of the 
Divine nature, the minor points are 
naturally sunk. And, in this sense, 
Ritualism embodies a growing tendency 
of modern thought. 

Of course, the Ritualists themselves 
would not admit that they attach com- 
paratively little importance to dogma. 


It is their misfortune that the vague 
claims they put forward in behalf of 
the Church force them to encumber 
themselves with the «tmpedimenta of 
obsolete dogmas. But the practical 
difficulty of shocking the common-sense 
of the world is much diminished by the 
fact that the world at large cares next 
to nothing about the dogmas except as 
a set of phrases. The absence of heresy 
and schism is a symptom of decay as 
well as of prosperity. There are no 
new heresies upon matters which have 
ceased to possess any interest for active 
minds. There are no schisms when the 
authority to be divided has become too 
feeble to survive a partition or to be 
worth a contest. And the opposition 
to Ritualism wats that element of 
indignant orthodoxy, which would be 
present if the opinions assailed had 
much independent vitality. Hence, in 
practice, the controversy comes to a 
vehement assertion of the authority of 
the Church, which, in the absence of 
any accepted organ of the Church, 
means the claims of a divinely-authorized 
priesthood, and of the importance of the 
sacraments, which are the symbols of 
their power. Their appeal to us runs 
somewhat thus: In different parts of 
the world—in the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the East, in England, in 
Sweden and Norway, and in certain 
other countries—there is a body of men 
endowed with miraculous powers. They 
are distributed amongst different corpo- 
rations, each of which denounces the 
others with more or less energy. Each 
of these corporations, moreover, is fallible 
to an indefinite extent. They may, at 
some future time, coalesce into one great 
corporation, which will have an indis- 
putable claim to our respect, and to tell 
us what is and what is not true. Mean- 
while we are bound to pay to the dis- 
tracted and discordant fractions of this 
great whole an amount of respect which 
it is impossible accurately to define, but 
which should be very profound indeed. 
As there is no common organ for making 
laws applicable to the whole Church, 
and as even its separate fragments— 
such as the Church of England—have 
no such organ at present, the authority 
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must, it would seem, be rather potential 
than actual. To find a legislative body 
with claims to our respect as Christians, 
we must apparently go back to the 
primitive ages; yet, as this would land 
us in the Protestant theory against 
which the Ritualists protest, we must 
suppose that they find some comfort in 
submitting themselves to an imaginary 
body, which may never be realized, and 
which cannot pronounce upon any of 
our existing difficulties, simply because 
it does not exist; and in the meanwhile 
reverencing a priesthood which is the 
supposed depository of some super- 
natural powers. 

The utter confusion in which this 
theory lands us in the question of 
symbolism has been already noticed. 
As a barrier to the claims of free in- 
quiry, it is still weaker and more con- 
tradictory. The appeal from modern 
thought to so utterly unintelligible a 
tribunal is simply ludicrous. It con- 
trasts unfavourably in this respect with 
the Roman Catholic theory, which offers 
us a nearer approach to a harmonious 
authority, though Roman Catholics them- 
selves cannot tell us where. their sup- 
posed infallibility is definitively to be 
found. The same logical flaw, however, 
exists in both ; and it is difficult to say 
whether it is most palpable when the 
infallible authority is comparatively a 
visible and tangible body, or when it 
exists only in imagination. The ab- 
surdity inherent in any such assertion 
is brought out more distinctly in pro- 
portion to the clearness of the claim. 
It is one degree more preposterous to 
ask us to believe in the Immaculate 
Conception, on the authority of a poor 
old gentleman who cannot possibly know 
anything about it, than to decide the 
same point by the authority of a body 
which is at present in nubibus, and is 
likely long to remain so. An oracle 
gains something by shrouding itself in 
mystery. In both cases we are sub- 
stantially told that we are to refuse to 
trust our intellect, which, as the in- 
tellect means the faculty of discovering 
truth, comes, after more or less evasion, 
to asking us to believe a thing, not 


because it is true, but because it is 
pleasant. In short, both devices are 
more or less injurious machinery for 
enabling us to shut our eyes to the 
plain results of inquiry. 

This, then, would seem to be the 
meaning of Ritualism on its intellectual 
side. It is quite superfluous to insist 
on the weakness of the position: 
Ritualists and Roman Catholics are 
very fond of denouncing intellectual 
pride, and demanding reverence for 
sacerdotal authority. Such language 
reminds us unpleasantly of Tom Paine, 
seen from the other side. What is it 
but the old taunt that the priests wish 
mankind to remain stupid in order that 
they may rule them, converted by some 
strange process into a boast? It is a 
natural complement of the further argu- 
ment that, as reasoning would lead us 
to infidelity, we ought to give up reason- 
ing. Such threats may have terrors to 
the disciples of the preachers, but they 
exactly confirm those who have already 
abandoned the Church, and they revolt 
honest men who had innocently sup- 
posed that Christianity could hold its 
own in free discussion. The Ritualists 
are accused of leading men to Popery, 
and boast, in reply, that they have 
satisfied many persons who would but 
for them have become Papists. They 
would ‘ind it harder to consider the 
question, how much of the progress 
which rationalism has made of late years, 
is due to a revolt of thinking persons 
against the untenable position which 
they have taken up, and to an acqui- 
escence in their own statement that their 
doctrines are opposed to reason, though 
with a widely different conclusion? It 
is more important, it may be, that a 
theology should satisfy our moral than 
our intellectual needs; but a Church 
which drives the most intelligent classes 
into infidelity is entering a dangerous 
path—to say nothing of the consideration 
that there is a moral evil in believing 
a doctrine without regard to its truth. 
It is an intellectual dishonesty, which 
is often combined with the most com- 
plete personal integrity, but is dishonest 
for all that. 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDOLYFFE,” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GHOSTS OF THE TEMPLARS. 


“Tis said, as through the aisles they passed, 
They heard strange voices on the blast, 
And through the cloister galleries small, 
Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall, 
Loud sobs and laughter louder ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man, 


As if the fiends kept holiday.” 
Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


“Tri news, Martin, I see by your look !” 
cried Eustacie, starting to her feet from 
the heap of straw on which she was 
sitting in his cowhouse, one early April 
day, about seven weeks since her evasion 
from the convent. 

“ Not so, I hope, Madame, but I do 
not feel at ease. Monsieur has not sent 
for me, nor told me his plans for the 
morrow, and I much doubt me whether 
that bode not a search here. Now I 
see a plan, provided Madame would 
trust herself to a Huguenot.” 

“They would guard me for my hus- 
band’s sake.” 

“And could Madame walk half a 
league, as far as the Grange du Temple? 
There live Mathieu Rotrou and his wife, 
who have, they say, baffled a hundred 
times the gendarmes who sought their 
ministers. No one ever found a pastor, 
they say, when Rotrou had been of the 
congregation; and if they can do so 
much for an old preacher with a long 
tongue, surely they can fora sweet young 
lady ; and if they could shelter her just 
for to-morrow, till the suspicion is over, 
then would I come for Madame with 
my cart, and carry her into Chollet among 
the trusses of hay, as we had fixed.” 

Eustacie was already tying her cloak, 
and asking for Lucette; but she was 
grieved at hearing that Martin had sent 
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her to vespers to disarm suspicion, and 
moreover that he meant not to tell her 
of his new device. ‘‘The creature is 
honest enough,” he said, “ but the way 
to be safe with women is not to let them 
know.” 

He cut short all messages and ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and leading Eus- 
tacie to a small stream, he made her 
creep along its course, with her feet in 
the water, so as to be sheltered by the 
boughs that hung over the banks, while 
he used his long strides to enable him 
to double back and enter into conversa- 
tion with passers-by, quite off the track 
of the Grange du Temple, but always 
telling her where he should join her 
again, and leaving with her the great 
dog, whom she had come to regard as a 
friend and protector. Leaving the brook, 
he conducted her beneath hedges and 
by lonely woodland paths beyond the 
confines of her own property, to a se- 
cluded valley, so shut in by wooded 
hills that she had not been aware of its 
existence. Through an extensive or- 
chard, she at length, when nearly spent 
with the walk, beheld the cluster of stone 
buildings, substantial as the erections 
of religious orders were wont to be. 

Martin found a seat for her, where 
she might wait while he went on alone 
to the house, and presently returned 
with both the good people of the farm. 
They were more offhand and less defer- 
ential than were her own people, but 
were full of kindliness. They were 
middle-aged folk, most neatly clad, and 
with a grave, thoughtful look about 
them, as if life were a much heavier 
charge to them than to their light- 
hearted neighbours. 

“A fair day to you, Madame,” said 
the farmer, doffing his wide-flapped hat. 
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“T am glad to serve a sufferer for the 
truth’s sake.” 

“My husband was,” faltered Eustacie. 

“Ah! la pauvre,” cried the good 
woman, pressing forward as she saw how 
faint, heated, and exhausted was the 
wanderer. ‘‘Come in, ma pauvrette. 
Only a bride at the Bartholomew! 
Alas! There, lean on me, my dear.” 

To be tutoyée by the Fermiére Rotrou 
was a shock ; yet the kind manner was 
comfortable, and Eustacie suffered her- 
self to be led into the farmhouse, where, 
as the dame observed, she need not fear 
chance-comers, for they lived much to 
themselves, and no one would be about 
till their boy Robinet came in with the 
cows. She might rest and eat there in 
security, and after that they would find 
a hiding-place for her—safe as the horns 
of the altar—for a night or two; only 
for two nights at most. 

“Nor do I ask more,” said Eustacie. 
“Then Martin will come for me.” 

“ Ay, I or Blaise, or whichever of 
us can do it with least suspicion.” 

“She shall meet you here,” added 
Rotrou. 

“ All right, good man ; I understand ; 
it is best I should not know where you 
hide her. Those rogues have tricks 
that make it as well to know nothing. 
Farewell, Madame, I commend you to 
all the saints till I come for you on 
Monday morning.” 

Eustacie gave him her hand to kiss, 
and tried to thank him, but somehow 
her heart sank, and she felt more lonely 
than ever, when entirely cast loose 
among these absolute strangers than 
amongst her own vassals. Even the 
farm-kitchen, large, stone-built, and 
scrupulously clean, seemed strange and 
dreary after the little, smoky, earth-built 
living-rooms in which her peasantry 
were content to live, and she never had 
seemed to herself so completely desolate ; 
but all the time she was so wearied out 
with her long and painful walk, that 
she had no sooner taken some food than 
she began to doze in her chair. 

“ Father,” said the good wife, “we 
had better take la pauvrette to her rest 
at once.” 


“ Ah! must I go any farther?” sighed 
Eustacie. 

“Tt is but a few fields beyond the 
yard, ma petite,” said the goed woman 
consolingly ; “and it will be safer to 
take you there ere we need a light.” 

The sun had just set on a beautiful 
evening of a spring that happily for 
Eustacie had been unusually warm and 
mild, when they set forth, the dame 
having loaded her husband with a roll of 
bedding, and herself taking a pitcher 
of milk and a loaf of bread, whilst 
Eustacie, as usual, carried her own 
small parcel of clothes and jewels. The 
way was certainly not long to any one 
less exhausted than she; it was along 
a couple of fields, and then through a 
piece of thicket, where Rotrou held 
back the boughs and his wife almost 
dragged her on with kind encouraging 
words, till they came up to a stone ivy- 
covered wall, and coasting along it to a 
tower, evidently a staircase turret. Here 
Rotrou, holding aside an enormous bush 
of ivy, showed the foot of a winding 
staircase, and his wife assured her that 
she would not have far to climb. 

She knew where she was now. She 
had heard of the old Refectory of the 
Knights Templars. Partly demolished 
by the hatred of the people upon 
the abolition of the Order, it had ever 
since lain waste, and had become the 
centre of all the ghostly traditions of 
the country ; the locality of all the most 
horrid tales of revenants told under the 
breath at Dame Perrine’s hearth or at 
recreation hour at Bellaise. Her courage 
was not proof against spiritual terrors. 
She panted and leant against the wall, 
as she faintly exclaimed, “The Temple 
—there—and alone !” 

“ Nay, Lady, methought as Monsieur 
votre mart knew the true light, you would 
fear no vain terror nor powerof darkness.” 

Should these peasants—these villeins 
—be bold, and see the descendant of 
the “ bravest of knights,” the daughter 
of the house of Ribaumont, afraid? 
She rallied herself, and replied manfully, 
“TI fear not, no!” but then, woman- 
fully, ‘But it is the Temple! It is 
haunted! Tell me what I must expect.” 
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“T tell you truly, Madame,” said 
Rotrou ; “none whom I have sheltered 
here have seen aught. On the faith of 
a Christian, no evil spirit—no ghost— 
has ever alarmed them ; but they were 
fortified by prayer and psalm.” 

“Ido pray! I have a psalm-book,” 
said Eustacie, and she added to herself, 
“ No, they shall never see that I fear. 
After all, revenants can do nothing worse 
than scare one ; they cannot touch one ; 
the saints and angels will not let them 
—and my uncle would do much worse.” 

But to climb those winding stairs, 
and resign herself to be left alone with 
the Templars for the night, was by 
far the severest trial that had yet be- 
fallen the poor young fugitive. As her 
tired feet dragged up the crumbling 
steps, her memory reverted to the many 
tales of the sounds heard by night 
within those walls—church chants turn- 
ing into diabolical songs, and ending in 
terrific shrieks—or of the sights that 
had chased bewildered travellers into 
thickets and morasses, where they had 
been found in the morning, shuddering 
as they told of a huge white monk, with 
clanking weapons, and a burning cross 
of fire printed on his shoulder and 
breast, who stood on the walls and 
hurled a shrieking babe into the abyss. 
Were such spectacles awaiting her? 
Must she bear them, and could her 
endurance hold out? Our Lady be her 
aid, and spare her in her need ! 

At the top of the stairs she found 
Rotrou’s hand, ready to help her out 
on a stone floor, quite dark, but thickly 
covered, as she felt and smelt, with 
trusses of hay, between which a glim- 
mering light showed a narrow passage. 
A few steps, guided by Rotrou’s hand, 
brought her out into light again, and 
she found herself in a large chamber, 
with the stone floor broken away in 
some places, and with a circular window, 
thickly veiled with ivy, but still ad- 
mitting a good deal of evening light. 

It was in fact a chamber over the 
vaulted refectory of the knights. The 
walls and vaults still standing in their 
massive solidity, must have tempted 
some peasant, or mayhap some adven- 


turer, rudely to cover in the roof (which 
had of course been stripped of its lead- 
ing), and thus in the unsuspected space 
to secure a hiding-place, often for less 
innocent commodities than the salt, 
which the iniquitous and oppressive 
gabelle had always led the French 
peasant to smuggle, ever since the 
days of the first Valois. The room 
had a certain appearance of com- 
fort ; there was a partition across it, a 
hearth with some remains of wood-ashes, 
a shelf, holding a plate, cup, lamp, and 
a few other necessaries ; and altogether 
the aspect of the place was so unlike 
what Eustacie had expected, that she 
almost forgot the Templar as she saw 
the dame begin to arrange a com- 
fortable-looking couch for her wearied 
limbs. Yet she felt very unwilling to 
let them depart, and even ventured on 
faltering out the inquiry whether the 
good woman could not stay with her, 
—she would reward her largely. 

“It is for the love of Heaven, 
Madame, not for gain,” said Nanon 
Rotrou, rather stiffly. “If you were 
ill, or needed me, all must then give 
way ; but for me to be absent this evening 
would soon be reported around the 
village down there, for there are many 
who would find occasion against us.” 
But, by way of consolation, they gave 
her a whistle, and showed her that the 
window of their cottage was much 
nearer to a loophole-slit looking towards 
the east than she had fancied. The 
whistle perpetrated a most unearthly 
screech, a good deal like that of an owl, 
but more discordant, and Nanon assured 
her that the sound would assuredly 
break her slumbers, and bring her in a 
few minutes at any moment of need. 
In fact, the noise was so like the best 
authenticated accounts of the shrieks 
indulged in by the spirits of the Temple, 
that Eustacie had wit enough to suspect 
that it might be the foundation of some 
of the stories; and with that solace to 
her alarms, she endured the departure 
of her hosts, Nanon promising a visit 
in the early morning. 

The poor child was too weary to in- 
dulge in many terrors, the beneficent 
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torpor of excessive fatigue was upon her, 
happily bringing slumberous oblivion 
instead of feverish restlessness. She 
strove to repeat her accustomed orisons ; 
but sleep was too strong for her, and 
she was soon lying dreamlessly upon the 
clean homely couch prepared for her. 

When she awoke it was with a start. 
The moon was shining in through the 
circular window, making strange white 
shapes on the floor, all quivering with 
the shadows of the ivy sprays. It 
looked strange and eerie enough at the 
moment, but she understood it the next, 
and would have been reassured if she 
had not become aware that there was a 
low sound, a tramp, tramp, below her. 
“Gracious saints ! The Templar! Have 
mercyon me! Oh! I was too sleepy to 
pray! Guard me from being driven 
wild by fright!” She sat upright, with 
wide-spread eyes, and, finding that she 
herself was in the moonlight, through 
some opening in the roof, she took refuge 
in the darkest corner, though aware as 
she crouched there, that if this were 
indeed the Templar, concealment would 
be vain, and remembering suddenly that 
she was out of reach of the loophole- 
window. 

And therewith there was a tired 
sound in the tread, as if the Templar 
found his weird a very lengthy one; 
then a long heavy breath, with some- 
thing so essentially human in its sound, 
that the fluttering heart beat more 
steadily. If reason told her that the 
living were more perilous to her than 
the dead, yet feeling infinitely preferred 
them! It might be Nanon Rotrou after 
all; then how foolish to be crouching 
there in a fright! It was rustling 
through the hay. No-—no Nanon; it 
is a male figure, it has a long cloak on. 
Ah! it is in the moonlight—silver hair 
silver beard. The Templar! Fasci- 
nated with dismay, yet calling to mind 
that no ghost has power unless addressed, 
she sat still, crossing herself in silence, 
but unable to call to mind any prayer 
or invocation save a continuous “ Ave 
Mary,” and trying to restrain her gasping 
breath, lest, if he were not the Templar 
after all, he might discover her presence. 


He moved about, took off his cloak, 
laid it down near the hay, then his cap; 
not a helmet after all, and there was 
no fiery cross. He was in the gloom 
again, and she heard him moving much 
as though he were pulling down the hay 
to form a bed. Did ghosts ever do any- 
thing so sensible? If he were an em- 
bodied spirit, would it be possible to 
creep past him and escape while he 
lay asleep? She was almost becoming 
familiarised with the presence, and the 
supernatural terror was passing off into 
a consideration of resources, when, be- 
hold, he was beginning to sing. To 
sing was the very way the ghosts began 
ere they came to their devilish outcries. 
“ Our Lady keep it from bringing frenzy. 
But hark! hark!” It was not one of 
the chants, it was a tune and words 
heard in older times of her life ; it was 
the evening hymn, that the little hus- 
band and wife had been wont to sing 
to the Baron in the Chateau de Leurre 
—Marot’s version of the 4th Psalm. 


“ Plus de joie m’est donnée 
Par ce moyen, O Dieu Trés-Haut, 
Que n'ont ceux qui ont grand année 
De froment et bonne vinée, 
D’huile et tout ce qu’il leur fault.” 


If it had indeed been the ghostly 
chant, perhaps Eustacie would not have 
been able to help joining it. As it was, 
the familiar home words irresistibly im- 
pelled her to mingle her voice, scarce 
knowing what she did, in the verse— 


“Si qu’en paix et sfireté bonne 
Coucherai et reposerai ; 
Car Seigneur, ta bonté tout ordonne 
Et elle seule espoir me donne 
Que sir et seul régnant serai.” 


The hymn died away in its low 
cadence, and then, ere Eustacie had had 
time to think of the consequences of 
thus raising her voice, the new comer 
demanded : 

“Ts there then another wanderer 
here ?” 

“Ah! sir, pardon me!” she exclaimed. 
“T will not long importune you, but 
only till morning light—only till the 
Fermiére Rotrou comes.” 

“If Matthieu and Anne Rotroad 
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placed you here, then all is well,” re- 
plied the stranger. “ Fear not, daughter, 
but tell me. Are you one of my scat- 
tered flock, or one whose parents are 
known to me?” Then, as she hesi- 
tated, “I am Isaac Gardon—escaped, 
alas! alone, from the slaughter of the 
Barthélemy.” 

“Master Gardon!” cried Eustacie. 
“Oh, I know! O sir, my husband 
loved and honoured you.” 

“ Your husband ?” 

“ Yes, sir, le Baron de Ribaumont.” 

“That fair and godly youth! My 
dear old patron’s son! You—you! 
But—” with a shade of doubt, almost 
of dismay, “the boy was wedded— 
wedded to the heiress Z 

“Yes, yes, I am that unhappy one! 
We were to have fled together on that 
dreadful night. He came to meet me 
to the Louvre—to his doom!” she 
gasped out, nearer to tears than she had 
ever been since that time, such a novelty 
was it to her to hear Berenger spoken 
of in kind or tender terms; and in her 
warmth of feeling, she came out of her 
corner, and held out her hand to him. 

“Alas! poor thing!” said the 
minister, compassionately, ‘“ Heaven 
has tried you sorely. Had I known of 
your presence here, I would not have 
entered ; but I have been absent long, 
and stole into my lair here without dis- 
turbing the good people below. For- 
give the intrusion, Madame.” 

“‘ No, sir, itis I who have to ask par- 
don. Were I not a desolate fugitive, 
with nowhere to hide myself, I would 
not incommode you.” 

The minister replied warmly that 
surely persecution was a brotherhood, 
even had she not been the widow of one 
he had loved and lamented. 

“Ah! sir, it does me good to hear 
you say so.” 

And therewith Eustacie remembered 
the hospitalities of her loft. She per- 
ceived by the tones of the old man’s 
voice that he was tired, and probably 
fasting, and she felt about for the milk 
and bread with which she had been 
supplied. It was a most welcome re- 
freshment, though he only partook 
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sparingly; and while he ate, the two, 
so strangely met, came to a fuller know- 
ledge of one another’s circumstances. 

Master Isaac Gardon had, it appeared, 
been residing at Paris, in the house of 
the watchmaker whose daughter had 
been newly married to his son ; but on 
the fatal eve of St. Bartholomew, he 
had been sent for to pray with a sick 
person in another quarter of the city. 
The Catholic friends of the invalid were 
humane, and when the horrors began, 
not only concealed their kinsman, but 
almost forcibly shut up the minister in 
the same cellar with him. And thus, 
most reluctantly, had he been spared 
from the fate that overtook his son and 
daughter-in-law. A lone and well- 
nigh broken-hearted man, he had been 
smuggled out of the city, and had since 
that time been wandering from one to 
another of the many scattered settle- 
ments of Huguenots in the northern 
part of France, who, being left pastor- 
less, welcomed visits from the minister 
of their religion, and passed him on 
from one place to another, as his stay 
in each began to be suspected by the 
authorities. He was now on his way 
along the west side of France, with no 
fixed purpose, except so far as, since 
Heaven had spared his life when all that 
made it dear had been taken from him, 
he resigned himself to believe that there 
was yet some duty left for him to fulfil. 

Meantime the old man was wearied 
out ; and after due courtesies had passed 
between him and the Lady in the dark, 
he prayed long and fervently, as Eus- 
tacie could judge from the intensity 
of the low murmurs she heard; and 
then she heard him, with a heavy, irre- 
pressible sigh, lie down on the couch of 
hay he had already prepared for him- 
self, and soon his regular breathings 
announced his sound slumbers. 

She was already on the bed she had 
so precipitately quitted, and not a 
thought more did she give to the Tem- 
plars, living or dead, even though she 
heard an extraordinary snapping and 
hissing, and in the dawn of the morning 
saw a white weird thing, like a huge 
moth, flit in through the circular win- 
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dow, take up its station on a beam above 
the hay, and look down with the 
brightest, roundest eyes she had ever 
beheld. Let owls and bats come where 
they would, she was happier than she 
had been for months. Compassion for 
herself was plentiful enough, but to 
have heard Berenger spoken of with 
love and admiration seemed to quiet 
the worst ache of her lonely heart. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE MOONBEAM., 


‘* She wandered east, she wandered west, 
She wandered out and in ; 
And at last into the very swine’s stythe 
The queen brought forth a son.” 

FavsE FooDRAGE,. 
THE morrow was Sunday, and in the old 
refectory, in the late afternoon, a few 
Huguenots, warned by messages from 
the farm, met to profit by one of their 
scanty secret opportunities for public 
worship. The hum of the prayer, and 
discourse of the pastor, rose up through 
the broken vaulting to Eustacie, still 
lying on her bed ; for she had been much 
shaken by the fatigues of the day and 
alarm cf the night, and bitterly grieved, 
too, by a message which Nanon con- 
veyed to her, that poor Martin was in 
no state to come for her the next day ; 
both he and his wife having been seized 
upon by Narcisse and his men, and so 
savagely beaten in order to force from 
them a confession of her hiding-place, 
that both were lying helpless on their 
bed ; and could only send an entreaty by 
the trustworthy fool, that Rotrou would 
find means of conveying Madame into 
Chollet in some cart of hay or corn, 
in which she could be taken past the 

barriers. 

But this was not to be. Good Nanon 
had sacrificed the sermon to creep up to 
Eustacie, and when the congregation 
were dispersing in the dusk, she stole 
down the stairs to her husband ; and a 
few seconds after he was hurrying as 
fast as détours would allow him to Blaise’s 
farm. An hour and a half later, Dame 
Perrine, closely blindfolded for the last 


mile, was dragged up the spiral stair- 
case, and ere the bandage was removed 
heard Eustacie’s voice, with a certain 
cheeriness, say, ‘Oh! nurse; my son 
will soon come !” 

The full moon gave her light, and the 
woman durst not have any other, save 
from the wood-fire that Nanon had 
cautiously lighted and screened. The 
moonshine was still supreme, when some 
time later a certain ominous silence and 
half-whisper between the two women at 
the hearth made Eustacie, with a low 
cry of terror, exclaim, “ Nurse, nurse, 
what means this? Oh! He lives! I 
know he lives! Perrine, I command 
you tell me!” 

“Living! Oh, yes, my love, my 
Lady,” answered Perrine, returning to- 
wards her; “fair and’ perfect as the 
day. Be not disquieted for a moment.” 

“T will—I will disquiet myself,” 
panted Eustacie, “unless you tell me 
what is amiss.” 

“ Nothing amiss,” said Nanon gruffly. 
“Madame will give thanks for this fair 
gift of a daughter.” 

It must be owned the words felt chill. 
She had never thought of this! It was 
as if the being for whom she had dared 
and suffered so much, in the trust that 
he would be Berenger’s representative 
and avenger, had failed her and dis- 
appointed her. No defender, no pala- 
din, no son to be proud of! Her heart 
and courage sank down in her weakness 
as they had never done before; and, 
without speaking, she turned her head 
away towards the darkness, feeling as if 
all had been for nothing, and she might 
as well sink away in her exhaustion. 
Mére Perrine was more angry with 
Nanon than conscious of her Lady’s 
weakness, “Woman, you speak as if 
you knew not the blow to this family, 
and to all who hoped for better days. 
What, that my Lady, the heiress, who 
ought to be ina bed of state, with velvet 
curtains, lace pillows, gold caudle-cups, 
should be here in a vile ruin, among 
owls and bats, like any beggar, and all 
for the sake, not of a young Lord to raise 
up the family, but of a miserable little 
girl! Had I known how it would turn 
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out, I had never meddled in this mad 
scheme.” 

Before Nanon could express her in- 
dignation, Eustacie had turned her head, 
opened her eyes, and called out, “ Miser- 
able! Oh! what do you mean? Oh, is 
it true, Nanon ? is it well with her?” 

“As well as heart could wish,” 
answered Nanon, cheerily. ‘Small, but 
a perfect little piece of sugar. ‘There, 
Lady, she shall speak for herself.” 

And as Nanon laid the babe on the 
young mother’s bosom, the thrilling 
touch at once put an end to all the re- 
pinings of the heiress, and awoke far 
other instincts. 

“My child! my little one, my poor 
little orphan—all cruel to her! Oh, no 
welcome even from thy mother! Babe, 
babe, pardon me, I will make it up to 
thee ; indeed I will! Oh! let me see 
her! Do not take her away, dear good 
woman, only hold her in the moon- 
light !” 

The full rays of the moon, shining 
through the gable window, streamed 
down very near where Eustacie lay, and 
by a slight movement Dame Rotrou 
was able to render the little face as dis- 
tinctly visible to her as if it had been 
daylight, save that the blanching light 
was somewhat embellishing to the new- 
born complexion, and increased that 
curious resemblance so often borne for 
the few first hours of life to the future 
self. Eustacie’s cry at once was, “ Him- 
self, himself—his very face! Let me 
have her, my own moonbeam—his child 
—my joy!” 

The tears, so long denied, rushed 
down like summer rain as she clasped 
the child in her arms. Dame Perrine 
wandered to and fro like one beside her- 
self, not only at her Lady’s wretched 
accommodations, but at the ill omens of 
the moonlight illumination, of the owls 
who snapped and hissed incessantly over 
the hay, and above all of the tears over 
the babe’s face. She tried to remon- 
strate with Eustacie, but was answered 
only, “Let me weep! Oh, let me weep ! 
It eases my heart! It cannot hurt my 
little one! She cannot weep for her, 
father herself, so I must weep for her.” 


The weeping was gentle, not violent ; 
and Dame Rotrou thought it did good , 
rather than harm. She was chiefly 
anxious to be quit of Perrine, who, how- 
ever faithful to the Lady of Ribaumont, 
must not be trusted to learn the way to 
this Huguenot asylum, and must be 
escorted back by Rotrou ere peep of 
dawn. The old woman knew that her 
own absence from home would be sus- 
picious, and with many grumblings sub- 
mitted ; but first she took the child from 
Eustacie’s reluctant arms, promising to 
restore her in a few moments, after 
finishing dressing her in the lace-edged 
swaddling bands so carefully preserved 
ever since Eustacie’s own babyhood. 
In these moments she had taken them 
all by surprise by, without asking any 
questions, sprinkling the babe with 
water, and baptizing her by the here- 
ditary name of Bérangére, the feminine 
of the only name Eustacie had always 
declared her son should bear. Such 
baptisms were not unfrequently per- 
formed by French nurses, but Eustacie 
exclaimed with a sound half dismay, 
half indignation. 

“ Eh quoi /” said Perrine, “it is only 
ondoyée. You can have all the cere- 
monies if ever time shall fit; but do you 
think I could leave my Lady’s child— 
mere girl though it be—alone with owls, 
and follets, and revenants, and heretics, 
and she unbaptized. She would be a 
changeling long ere morning, I trow.” 

“Come, good woman,” said Rotrou, 
from between the trusses of hay at the 
entrance ; “ you and I must begin our 
Colin-Maillard again, or it may be the 
worse for us both.” 

And with the promise of being con- 
ducted to Eustacie again in three nights’ 
time, if she would meet her guide at 
the cross-roads after dark, Perrine was 
forced to take her leave. She had never 
suspected that all this time Maitre 
Gardon had been hidden in the refectory 
below, and still less did she guess that 
soon after her departure the old man was 
installed as her Lady’s chief attendant. 
It was impossible that Nanon should 
stay with Eustacie ; she had her day’s 
work to attend to, and her absence 
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would have excited suspicion. He, there- 
fore, came partly up the stairs, and call- 
ing to Nanon, proffered himself to sit 
with “cette pauvre,” and make a signal 
in case Nanon should be wanted. The 
good woman was thus relieved of a 
great care. She would not have dared 
to ask it of him, but with a low reve- 
rence, she owned that it was an act of 
great charity towards the poor Lady, 
who, she hoped, was falling into a tran- 
quil sleep, but whom she would hardly 
have dared to leave. The pastor, though 
hardships, battles, and persecutions had 
left him childless, had been the father 
of a large family ; and perhaps lie was 
drawn the more strongly towards the 
mother and child, because he almost 
felt as if, in fulfilling the part of a 
father towards the widow of Berenger 
de Ribaumont, he was taking her in 
the stead of the widow of his own 
Theodore. 

Had the little Baronne de Ribau- 
mont been lodged in a tapestried cham- 
ber, between curtains of velvet and 
gold, with a beauffet by her side glisten- 
ing with gold and silver plate, as would 
huve befitted her station, instead of 
lying on a bed of straw, with no hang- 
ings to the walls save cobwebs and hay, 
no curtains to her unglazed windows 
but dancing ivy-sprays and wall-flowers, 
no beauffet but the old rickety table, 
no attendants but Nanon and M. Gar- 
don, no visitors but the two white owls, 
no provisions save the homely fare that 
rustic mothers lived upon—neither she 
nor her babe could have thriven better, 
and probably not half so well. She 
had been used to a hardy, out-of-door 
life, like the peasant women ; and she 
was young and strong, so that she re- 
covered as they did. If the April 
shower beat in at the window, or the 
hole in the roof, they made a screen 
of canvas, covered her with cloaks, and 
heaped them with hay, and she took no 
harm ; and the pure open air that blew 
in was soft with all the southern sweet- 
ness of early spring-tide, and the little 
one throve in it like the puff-ball owlets 
in the hayloft, or the little ring-doves 
in the ivy, whose parent’s cooing voice 
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was Eustacie’s favourite music. Almost 
as good as these her fellow-nestlings was 
the little Moonbeam, la petite Rayonette, 
as Eustacie fondly called this light that 
had come back to her from the sunshine 
she had lost. Had she cried, or been 
heard, the sounds would probably have 
passed for the wailings of the ghostly 
victims of the Templars, but she exer- 
cised an exemplary forbearance in that 
respect, for which Eustacie thought she 
could not be sufficiently admired. 

Like the child she was, Eustacie 
seemed to have put care from her, and 
to be solely taken up with the baby, 
and the amusement of watching the owl 
family. F 

There was a lull in the search at this 
moment, for the Chevalier had been 
recalled to Paris by the fatal illness of 
his son-in-law, M. de Selinville. The 
old soldier, after living half his life on 
bread and salad, that he might keep up 
a grand appearance at Paris, had, on 
coming into the wealth of the family, 
and marrying a beautiful young wife, 
returned to the luxuries he had been 
wont only to enjoy for a few weeks at 
a time, when in military occupation of 
some Italian town. Three months of 
festivities had been enough to cause his 
death ; and the Chevalier was summoned 
to assist his daughter in providing for 
his obsequies, and in taking possession 
of the huge endowments which, as the 
last of his race, he had been able to 
bequeath to her. Such was the news 
brought by the old nurse Perrine, who 
took advantage of the slackening vigi- 
lance of the enemy to come to see 
Eustacie. The old woman was highly 
satisfied ; for one of the peasant’s 
wives had—as if on purpose to oblige 
her Lady—given birth to twins, one 
of whom had died almost immedi- 
ately ; and the parents had consented 
to conceal their loss, and at once 
take the little Demoiselle de Ribau- 
mont as their own—guarding the secret 
till her mother should be able to claim 
her. It was so entirely the practice, 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
for French mothers to send their infants 
to be nursed in cottages, that Perrine 
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was amazed by the cry of angry refusal 
that burst from Eustacie. “ Part with 


my child! Leave her to her enemies! 
—never! never! Hold your tongue, 
Perrine! I will not hear of such a 


thing!” 

“* But, Madame, hear reason. 
will pass for one of Simonette’s !” 

“She shall pass for none but mine ! 
—I part with thee, indeed! All that is 
left me of thy father !—the poor little 
orphaned innocent, that no one loves 
but her mother !” 

“ Madame— Mademoiselle, this is not 
common sense! Why, how can you 
hide yourself? how travel with a baby 
on your neck, whose crying may betray 
you!” 

“‘ She never cries—never, never! And 
better I were betrayed than she.” 

“If it were a boy—” began Perrine. 

“If it were a boy, there would be 
plenty to care for it. I should not care 
for it half so much. As for my poor 
little lonely girl, whom every one wishes 
away but her mother—ah! yes, baby, 
thy mother will go through fire and 
water for thee yet. Never fear, thou 
shalt not leave her !” 

“No nurse can go with Madame. 
Simonette could not leave her home.” 

“What needs a nurse when she has 
me?” 

“But, Madame,” proceeded the old 
woman, out of patience, “ you are beside 
yourself! What noble Lady ever nursed 
her babe ?” 

“T don’t care for noble ladies—I care 
for my child,” said the vehement, petu- 
lant little thing. 

“And how—what good will Madame’s 
caring for it do! What knows she of 
infants? How can she take care of it?” 

“Our Lady will teach me,” said 
Eustacie, still pressing the child passion- 
ately to her heart ; “and see—the owl 
—the ring-dove—can take care of their 
little ones; the good God shows them 
how—He will tell me how !” 

Perrine regarded her Lady much as if 
she were in a naughty fit, refusing un- 
reasonably to part with a new toy, and 
Nanon Rotrou was much of the same 
mind ; but it was evident thatif at the 
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moment they attempted to carry off the 
babe, the mother would put herself into 
an agony of passion, that they durst 
not call forth ; and they found it needful 
to do their best to soothe her out of the 
deluge of agitated tears that fell from 
her eyes, as she grasped the child so 
convulsively that she might almost have 
stifled it at once. They assured her 
that they would not take it away now 
—not now, at any rate; and when the 
latent meaning made her fiercely insist 
that it was to leave her neither now nor 
ever, Perrine made pacifying declara- 
tions that it should be just as she 
pleased—promises that she knew well, 
when in that coaxing voice, meant 
nothing at all. Nothing calmed her 
till Perrine had been conducted away ; 
and even then Nanon could not hush 
her into anything like repose, and at 
last called in the minister, in despair. 

“Ah! sir, you are a wise man; can 
you find how to quiet the poor little 
thing? Her nurse has nearly driven her 
distracted with talking of the foster- 
parents she has found for the child.” 

“ Not found!” cried Eustacie. “No, 
for she shall never go!” 

“There!” lamented Nanon—“ so she 
agitates herself, when it is but spoken 
of. And surely she had better make 
up her mind, for there is no other 
choice.” 

“Nay, Nanon,” said M. Gardon, 
“wherefore should she part with the 
charge that God has laid on her?” 

Eustacie gave a little cry of grateful 
joy. “Oh, sir, come nearer! Do you, 
indeed, say that they have no right to 
tear her from me?” 

“ Surely not, Lady. It is you whose 
duty it is to shield and guard her.” 

“Oh, sir, tell me again! Yours is 
the right religion. Oh, you are the 
minister forme! If you will tell me I 
ought to keep my child, then I will 
believe everything else. I will do just 
as you tell me.” And she stretched 
out both hands to him, with vehement 
eagerness. 

“Poor thing! This is no matter of 
one religion or another,” said the mi- 
nister ; “it is rather the duty that the 
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Almighty hath imposed, and that He 
hath made an eternal joy.” 

“Truly,” said Nanon, ashamed at 
having taken the other side ; “the good 
pasteur says what is according to nature. 
It would have gone hard with me if 
any one had wished to part me from 
Robin or Sara; but these fine ladies, and, 
for that matter, bowrgeois too, always do 
put out their babes ; and it seemed to 
me that Madame would find it hard to 
contrive for herself—let alone the little 
one.” 

“ Ah! but what would be the use of 
contriving for myself, without her?” 
said Eustacie. , 

If all had gone well and prosperously 
with Madame de Ribaumont, probably 
she would have surrendered an infant 
born in purple and in pall to the 
ordinary lot of its contemporaries ; but 
the exertions and suffering she had un- 
dergone on behalf of her child, its 
orphanhood, her own loneliness, and 
even the general disappointment in its 
sex, had given it a hold on her vehement, 
determined heart, that intensified to the 
utmost the instincts of motherhood ; 
and she listened as if to an angel’s voice 
as Maitre Gardon replied to Nanon— 

“T say not that it is not the custom ; 
nay, that my blessed wife and myself 
have not followed it; but we have so 
oft had cause to repent the necessity, 
that far be it from me ever to bida 
woman forsake her sucking child.” 

“Is that Scripture ?” asked Eustacie. 
“ Ah! sir, sir, tell me more! You are 
giving me all—all—my child! I will 
be—I am—a Huguenot, like her father! 
and, when my vassals come, I will make 
them ride with you to La Rochelle, 
and fight in your cause!” 

“ Nay,” said Maitre Gardon, taken by 
surprise ; “but, Lady, your vassals are 
Catholic.” 

“What matters it? In my cause 
they shall fight !” said the feudal Lady, 
“for me and my daughter !” 

And as the pastor uttered a sound 
of interrogative astonishment, she con- 
tinued— 

* As soon as I am well enough, Blaise 
will send out messages, and they will 
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meet me at midnight at the cross-roads, 
Martin and all, for dear good Martin is 
quite well now, and we shall ride across 
country, avoiding towns, wherever I 
choose to lead them. I had thought of 
Chantilly, for I know M. de Montmo- 
rency would stand my friend against a 
Guisard; but now, now I know you, 
sir, let me escort you to La Rochelle, 
and do your cause service worthy of 
Nid-de-Merle and Ribaumont!” And as 
she sat up on her bed, she held up her 
little proud head, and waved her right 
hand with the grace and dignity of a 
queen offering an alliance of her realm. 

Maitre Gardon, who had hitherto seen 
her as a childish though cheerful and 
patient sufferer, was greatly amazed, but 
he could not regard her project as prac- 
ticable, or in his conscience approve it ; 
and after a moment’s consideration he 
answered, “TI am a man of peace, Lady, 
and seldom side with armed men, nor 
would I lightly make one of those who 
enrol themselves against the King.” 

“ Not after all the Queen-mother has 
done !” cried Eustacie. 

“ Martyrdom is better than rebellion,” 
quietly answered the old man, folding 
his hands. Then he added, “ Far be it 
from me to blame those who have drawn 
the sword for the faith ; yet, Lady, it 
would not be even thus with your 
peasants : they might not follow you.” 

‘‘Then,” said Eustacie, with flashing 
eyes, “they would be traitors.” 

“ Not to the King,” said the pastor, 
gently. ‘Also, Lady, how will it be 
with their homes and families—the 
hearths that have given you such 
faithful shelter?” 

“The women would take to the 
woods,” readily answered she; “‘it is 
summer time, and they should be willing 
to bear something for my sake. I 
should grieve indeed,” she added, “if 
my uncle misused them. They have 
been very good to me, but then they 
belong to me.” 

“Ah! Lady, put from you that 
hardening belief of seigneurs. Think 
what their fidelity deserves from their 
Lady.” 


“T will be good tothem! I do love 
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them! I will be their very good mis- 
tress,” said Eustacie, her eyes filling. 

“The question is rather of forbearing 
than of doing,” said the minister. 

“ But what would you have me do?” 
asked Eustacie, petulantly. 

“This, Lady. I gather that you would 
not return to your relations.” 

“Never! never! They would rend 
my babe from me ; they would kill her, 
or at least hide her for ever in a convent 
—they would force me into this ab- 
horrent marriage. No—no—no—my 
child and I would die a hundred deaths 
together rather than fall into the hands 
of Narcisse.” 

“Calm yourself, Lady; there is no 
present fear, but I deem that the safest 
course for the little one would be to 
place her in England. She must be 
heiress to lands and estates there ; is she 
not ?” 

“Yes ; and in Normandy.” 

“ And your husband’s mother lives? 
Wherefore then should you not take me 
for your guide, and make your way— 
more secretly than would be possible 
with a peasant escort—to one of our 
Huguenot towns on the coast, whence 
you could escape with the child to 
England.” 

“* My belle-mére has re-married? She 
has children! I would not bring the 
daughter of Ribaumont as a suppliant 
to be scorned!” said Eustacie, pouting. 
“She has lands enough of her own.” 

“There is no need to discuss the 
question now,” said M. Gardon, gravely ; 
for a most kind offer, involving much 
peril and inconvenience to himself, was 
thus petulantly flouted. “Madame will 
think at her leisure of what would have 
been the wishes of Monsieur le Baron 
for his child.” 

He then held himself aloof, knowing 
that it was not well for her health, 
mental or bodily, to talk any more, and 
a good deal perplexed himself by the 
moods of his strange little impetuous 
convert, if convert she could be termed. 
He himself was a deeply learned scholar, 
who had studied all the bearings of the 
controversy ; and, though bound to the 


French Huguenots by long service and 
persecution in their cause, he belonged 
to that class of the French Reformers 
who would gladly have come to terms 
with the Catholics at the Conference 
of Plassy, and regretted the more de- 
cided Calvinism that his party had 
since professed, and in which the Day 
of St. Bartholomew confirmed them. 
He had a strong sense of the grievous 
losses they suffered by their disunion 
from the Church. The Reformed were 
less and less what his ardent youthful 
hopes had trusted to see them; and in 
his old age he was a sorrow-stricken man, 
as much for the cause of religion as for 
personal bereavements. He had little 
desire to win proselytes, but rather 
laid his hand to build up true religion 
where he found it suffering shocks in 
these unsettled, neglected times ; and bis 
present wish was rather to form and 
guide this little wilful warm-hearted 
mother—whom he could not help re- 
garding with as much affection as pity— 
to find a home in the Church that had 
been her husband’s, than to gain her to 
his own party. And most assuredly he 
would never let her involve herself, as 
she was ready to do, in the civil war, 
without even knowing the doctrine 
which grave and earnest men had pre- 
ferred to their loyalty. 

He could hear her murmuring to her 
baby, “No, no, little one, we are not 
fallen so low as to beg our bread among 
strangers.” To live upon her own 
vassals had seemed to her only claiming 
her just rights, but it galled her to think 
of being beholden to stranger Huguenots ; 
and England and her mother-in-law, 
without Berenger, were utterly foreign 
and distasteful to her. 

Her mood was variable. Messages 
from Blaise and Martin came and went, 
and it became known that her intended 
shelter at Chollet, together with all the 
adjacent houses, had been closely searched 
by the younger Ribaumont in conjunc- 
tion with the governor; so that it was 
plain that some treachery must exist, 
and that she only owed her present free- 
dom to her detention in the ruined 
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temple ; and it would be necessary to 
leave that as soon as it was possible for 
her to attempt the journey. 

The plan that seemed most feasible 
to the vassals was, that Rotrou should 
convey her in a cart of fagots as far as 
possible on the road to Paris ; that there 
his men should meet her by different 
roads, riding their farm-horses—and 
Martin even hoped to be able to convey 
her own palfrey to her from the monas- 
tery stables ; and thence, taking a long 
stretch across country, they trusted to 
be able to reach the lands of a depen- 
dant of the house of Montmorency, who 
would not readily yield her up to a 
Guise’s man. But, whether instigated 
by Perrine, or by their own judgment, 
the vassals declared that, though Madame 
should be conducted wherever she de- 
sired, it was impossible to encumber 
themselves with the infant. Conceal- 
ment would be impossible ; rough, hasty 
rides would be retarded, her difficulties 
would be tenfold increased, and the little 
one would become a means of tracing her. 
There was no choice but to leave it with 
Simonette. 

Angrily and haughtily did Eustacie 
always reject this alternative, and send 
fresh commands back by her messenger, 
to meet the same reply in another form. 
The strong will and maternal instinct of 
the Lady was set against the shrewd, 
practical resolution of the stout farmers, 
who were about to make a terrible ven- 
ture for her, and might reasonably think 
they had a right to prescribe the 
terms that they thought best. All 
this time Maitre Gardon felt it impos- 
sible to leave her, still weak and con- 
valescent, alone in the desolate ruin 
with her young child ; though still her 
pride would not bend again to seek the 
counsel that she had so much detested, 
nor to ask for the instruction that was 
to make her “‘ believe like her husband.” 
Ii she might not fight for the Reformed, 
it seemed as if she would none of their 
doctrine ! 

But, true lady that she was, she sunk 
the differences in her intercourse with 
him. She was always prettily and affec- 
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tionately grateful for every service that 
he rendered her, and as graciously polite 
as though she had been keeping house 
in the halls of Ribaumont. Then her 
intense love for her child was so 
beautiful, and there was so much sweet- 
ness in the cheerful patience with which 
she endured the many hardships of her 
situation, that he could not help being 
strongly interested in the wilful, spirited 
little being. 

And thus time passed, until one 
night, when Martin ventured over to 
the farm with a report so serious that 
Rotrou, at all risks, brought him up to 
communicate his own tidings. Some one 
had given information, Véronique he sus- 
pected, and the two Chevaliers were 
certainly coming the next day to search 
with fire the old buildings of the temple. 
It was already dawning towards morn- 
ing, and it would be impossible to do 
more at present than to let Rotrou build 
up the Lady in a vault, some little way 
off, whence, after the search was over, 
she could be released, and join her 
vassals the next night according to the 
original design. 

As to the child, her presence in the 
vault was impossible, and Martin had 
actually brought her intended nurse, 
Simonette, to Rotrou’s cottage to receive 
her. 

“ Never !” was all Eustacie answered. 
“Save both of us, or neither.” 

“ Lady,” said M. Gardon as she looked 
towards him, “I go my way with my 
staff.” 

* And you—you more faithful than 
her vassals—will let me take her?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Then, sir, even to the world’s end 
will I go with you.” 

Martin would have argued, have asked, 
but she would not listen to him. It was 
Maitre Gardon who made him under- 
stand the project. There was what in 
later times has been termed an under- 
ground railway amid the persecuted 
Calvinists, and M. Gardon knew his 
ground well enough to have little doubt 
of being able to conduct the lady safely 
to some town on the coast, whence she 
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might reach her friends in England. 
The plan highly satisfied Martin. It 
relieved him and his neighbours from 
the necessity of provoking perilous 
wrath, and it was far safer for her her- 
self than endeavouring to force her way 
with an escort too large not to attract 
notice, yet not warlike enough for 
efficient defence. He offered no further 
opposition, but augured that after all 
she would come back a fine lady, and 
right them all. 

Eustacie, recovering from her anger, 
and recollecting his services, gave him 
her hand to kiss, and bade him farewell 
with a sudden effusion of gratitude and 
affection that warmed the honest fellow’s 
heart. Rewards could not be given, 
lest they should become a clue for her 
uncle; and perhaps they would have 
wounded both him and their kind hosts, 
who did their best to assist her in their 
departure. A hasty meal was provided 
by Nanon, and a basket so stored as to 
obviate the need of entering a village, 
on that day at least, to purchase provi- 
sions; Eustacie’s money and jewels again 
formed the nucleus of the bundle of 
clothes and spare swaddling-bands of her 
babe; her peasant dress was carefully ar- 
ranged—a stout striped cloth skirt and 
black bodice, the latter covered by a scar- 
let Chollet kerchief. The winged white 
cap entirely hid her hair; a grey cloak 
with a hood could either fold round her 
and her child or be strapped on her 
shoulders, Her sabots were hung on her 
shoulder, for she had learnt to go bare- 
foot, and walked much more lightly thus ; 
and her little bundle was slung on a staff 
on the back of Maitre Gardon, who in 
his great peasant’s hat and coat looked 
so like a picture of St. Joseph, that 
Eustacie, as the light of the rising sun 
fell on his white beard and hair, was 
reminded of the Flight into Egypt, and 
came close to him, saying shyly, “ Our 
Lady will bless and feel for my baby. 
She knows what this journey is.” 

“The Son of the Blessed Mary as- 
suredly knows and blesses,” he answered. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LA RUE DES TROIS FEES. 


‘* And round the baby fast and close 
Her trembling grasp she folds, 
And with a strong convulsive grasp 
The little infant holds.”’ 


SouTuey. 


A witp storm had raged all the after- 
noon, hail and rain had careered on the 
wings of the wind along the narrow 
street of the Three Fairies, at the little 
Huguenot bourg of La Sablerie ; tor- 
rents of rain had poached the unpaved 
soil into a depth of mud, and thunder 
had reverberated over the chimney-tops, 
and growled far away over the Atlantic, 
whose angry waves were tossing on the 
low sandy coast about two miles from 
the town. 

The evening had closed in with a 
chill, misty drizzle, and, almost May 
though it were, the Widow Noémi Lau- 
rent gladly closed the shutters of her 
unglazed window, where small cakes 
and other delicate confections were dis- 
played, and felt the genial warmth of 
the little fire with which she heated her 
tiny oven. She was the widow of a 
pastor who haa suffered for his faith in 
the last open persecution, and being the 
daughter of a baker, the authorities of 
the town had permitted her to support 
herself and her son by carrying on a 
trade in the more delicate “subtilties” 
of the art, which were greatly relished 
at the civic feasts. Noémi was a grave, 
sad woman, very lonely ever since she 
had saved enough to send her son to 
study for the ministry in Switzerland, 
and with an aching heart that longed to 
be at rest from the toil that she looked 
on as a steep ladder on her way to a 
better home. She occupied two tiny 
rooms on the ground-floor of a tall 
house ; and she had just arranged her 
few articles of furniture with the utmost 
neatness, when there was a low knock 
at her door, a knock that the persecuted 
well understood, and, as she lifted the 
latch, a voice she had known of old 
spoke the scriptural salutation, “ Peace 
be with this house,” 
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“ Bh quoi, Master Isaac, is it thou? 
Come in—in a good hour—ah !” 

As, dripping all round his broad 
hat and from every thread of his grey 
mantle, the aged traveller drew into the 
house a female figure, whom he had 
been supporting on his other arm, muf- 
fled head and shouldeis in a soaked 
cloak, with a petticoat streaming with 
wet, and feet and ankles covered with 
mire, “Here we are, my child,” he 
said tenderly, as he almost carried her 
to Noémi’s chair. Noémi, with kind 
exclamations of “ Za pauwvre! la pau- 
vretie |” helped the trembling, cold hand 
to open the wet cloak, and then cried 
out with fresh surprise and pity at the 
sight of the fresh little infant face, 
nestled warm and snug under all the 
wrappings in those weary arms. 

“See,” said the poor wanderer, look- 
ing up to the old man, with a faint 
smile; “she is well—she is warm—it 
hurts her not.” 

“Can you take us in?” added M. 
Gardon, hastily ; “ have you room?” 

“Oh yes; if you can sleep on the 
floor here, I will take this poor dear to 
my own bed directly,” said Noémi. 
* Tenez,” opening a chest; “you will 
find dry clothes there, of my husband’s. 
And thou,” helping Eustacie up with her 
strong arm, and trying to take the little 
one, “let me warm and dry thee within.” 

Too much worn out to make re- 
sistance, almost past speaking, knowing 
merely that she had reached the goal 
that had been promised her throughout 
these weary days, feeling warmth, and 
hearing kind tones, Eustacie submitted 
to be led into the inner room ; and when 
the good widow returned again it was 
in haste to fetch some of the warm 
potage she had already been cooking over 
the fire, and hastily bade M. Gardon 
help himself to the rest. She came 
back again with the babe, to wash and 
dress it in the warmth of her oven fire. 
Maitre Gardon, in the black suit of a 
Calvinist pastor, had eaten his potage, 
and was anxiously awaiting her report. 
“Ah! la pauvre, with His blessing she 
will sleep ; she will do well. But how 
far did you come to-day ! 


“From Sainte Lucie. From the 
Grange du Temple since Monday.” 

“ Ah! isit possible? The poor child ! 
And this little one—sure, it is scarce 
four weeks old?” 

“ Four weeks this coming Sunday.” 

“ Ah! the poor thing. The blessing 
of Heaven must have been with you to 
bear herthrough. And whata lovely in- 
fant—how white—what beauteous little 
limbs! Truly, she has sped well. Little 
did I think, good friend, that you had 
this comfort left, or that our poor Theo- 
dore’s young wife had escaped.” 

“ Alas! no, Noémi; this is no child 
of Theodore’s. His wife shared his 
martyrdom. It is I who am escaped 
alone to tell thee. But, nevertheless, 
this babe is an orphan of that same 
day. Her father was the son of the 
pious Baron de Ribaumont, the patron 
of your husband, and of myself in earlier 
days.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Noémi, startled. 
“ Then the poor young mother—is she 
—can she be the lost Demoiselle de 
Nid-de-Merle ?” 

“Is the thing known here? The 
will of Heaven be done; but I had 
trusted that here the poor child might 
rest a while, ere she can send to her 
husband’s kindred in England.” 

“She might rest, safely enough, if 
others beside myself believed in her 
being your son’s widow,” said Noémi. 
“‘ Wherefore should she not be thought 
so?” 

“Poor Espérance! She would will- 
ingly have lent her name to guard 
another,” said Master Gardon thought- 
fully ; “and, for the sake of the child, 
my little Lady may endure it. Ah! 
there is the making of a faithful and 
noble woman in that poor young thing. 
Bravely, patiently, cheerfully, hath she 
plodded this weary way ; and, verily, 
she hath grown like my own daughter 
to me—as I never thought to love 
earthly thing again; and had this been 
indeed my Theodore’s child, I could 
hardly care for it more.” 

And as he related how he had fallen 
in with the forlorn Lady of Ribaumont, 
and all that she had dared, done, and 
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left undone for the sake of her little 
daughter, good Noémi Laurent wept, 
and agreed with him that a special 
Providence must have directed them to 
his care, and that some good work 
must await one who had been carried 
through so much. His project was to 
remain here for a short time, to visit 
the flock who had lost their pastor on 
the day of the massacre, and to recruit 
his own strength ; for he, too, had suf- 
fered severely from the long travelling, 
and the exposure during many nights, 
especially since all that was warm and 
sheltered had been devoted to Eustacie. 
And after this he proposed to go to La 
Rochelle, and make inquirzies for a 
trusty messenger who could be sent to 
England to seek out the family of the 
Baron de Ribaumont, or, mayhap, a 
sufficient escort with whom the Lady 
could travel ; though he had nearly made 
up his mind that he would not relin- 
quish the care of her until he had 
safely delivered her to her husband's 
mother. 

Health and life were very vigorous in 
Eustacie ; and though at first she had 
been completely worn out, a few days 
of comfort, entire rest, and good nursing 
restored her. Noémi dressed her much 
like herself, in a black gown, prim little 
white starched ruff, and white cap—a 
thorough Calvinist dress, and befitting 
a minister’s widow. Eustacie winced a 
little at hearing of the character that 
had been fastened upon her; she disliked 
for her child, still more than for herself, 
to take this bowrgeois name of Gardon; 
but there was no help for it, since, though 
the chief personages of the town were 
Huguenot, there could be no safety for 
her if the report were once allowed to 
arise that the Baronne de Ribaumont 
had taken refuge there. 

It was best that she should be as 
little noticed as possible ; nor, indeed, 
had good Noémi many visitors. The 
sad and sorrowful woman had always 
shut herself up with her Bible and her 
meditations, and sought no sympathy 
from her neighbours, nor encouraged 
gossip in her shop. In the first days, 
when purchasers lingered to ask, if it 


were true that Maitre Gardon had 
brought his daughter-in-law and grand- 
child, her stern-faced, almost grim 
answer, that “Ja pauvre was ill at 
ease,” silenced them, and forced them 
to carry off their curiosity unsatisfied ; 
but it became less easy to arrange when 
Eustacie herself was on foot again— 
refreshed, active, and with an irrepres- 
sible spring of energy and eagerness 
that could hardly be caged down in the 
Widow Laurent’s tiny rooms. Poor 
child, had she not been ill and pros- 
trate at first, and fastened herself on 
the tender side of the good woman’s 
heart by the sweetness of an unselfish 
and buoyant nature in illness, Noémi 
could hardly have endured such an 
inmate, not even half a Huguenot, 
full of little Catholic observances like 
second nature to her; listening indeed 
to the Bible for a short time, but 
always, when it was expounded, either 
asleep, or finding some amusement 
indispensable for her baby; eager for 
the least variety, and above all spoilt 
by Maitre Gardon to a degree abso- 
lutely perplexing to the grave woman. 
He would not bid her lay aside the 
observances that, to Noémi, seemed 
almost worship of the beast. He rather 
reverted to the piety which originated 
them ; and argued with his old friend 
that it was better to build than to 
destroy, and that, before the fabric of 
truth, superstition would crumble away 
of itself. The little he taught her 
sounded to Noémi’s puzzled ears mere 
Christianity instead of controversial 
Calvinism. And, moreover, he never 
blamed her for wicked worldliness 
when she yawned; but even devised 
opportunities for taking her out for a 
walk, to see as much life as might be 
on a market-day. He could certainly 
not forget—as much as would have 
been prudent—that she was a high- 
born Lady; and even seemed taken 
aback when he found her witb her 
sleeves turned up over her shapely- 
delicate arms, and a thick apron before 
her, with her hands in Veuve Laurent’s 
flour, showing her some of those 
special mysterious arts of confectionery 
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in which she had been initiated by 
Sceur Bernardine, when, not three years 
ago, she had been the pet of the Con- 
vent of Bellaise. At first it was half 
sport and the desire of occupation, but 
the produce of her manipulations was 
so excellent as to excite quite a sensa- 
tion in La Sablerie, and the échevins 
and baillis sent in quite considerable 
orders for the cakes and patties of 
Maitre Gardon’s Paris-bred daughter- 
in-law. 

Maitre Gardon hesitated. Noémi 
Laurent told him she cared little for 
the gain—Heaven knew it was nothing 
to her—but that she thought ‘it wrong 
and inconsistent in him to wish to 
spare the poor child’s pride, which was 
unchristian enough already. “ Nay,” 
he said, sadly, “mortifications from 
without do little to tame pride; nor 
did I mean to bring her here that she 
should turn cook and confectioner to 
pamper the appetite of Bailli La 
Grasse.” 

But Eustacie’s first view was a bright 
pleasure in the triumph of her skill ; 
and when her considerate guardian 
endeavoured to impress on her that 
there was no necessity for vexing her- 
self with the task, she turned round 
on him with the exclamation, ‘“ Nay, 
dear father, do you not see it is my 
great satisfaction to be able to do some- 


thing for our good hostess, so that my 
daughter and I be not a burthen 
to her?” 

“Well spoken, my Lady,” said the 
pastor ; “there is real nobility in that 
way of thinking. Yet, remember, Noémi 
is not without means ; she feels not the 
burthen. And the flock contribute 
enough for the shepherd’s support, and 
yours likewise.” 

“Then let her give it to the poor 
creatures who so often come in begging, 
and saying they have been burned out 
of house and home by one party or the 
other,” said Eustacie. ‘Let me have 
my way, dear sir; Scur Bernardine 
always said I should be a prime ména- 
gere. IL like it so much.” 

And Madame de Ribaumont mixed 
sugar and dough, and twisted quaint 
shapes, and felt important and almost 
light-hearted, and sang over her 
work and over her child songs that 
were not always Marot’s psalms; and 
that gave the more umbrage to Noémi, 
because she feared that Maitre Gardon 
actually liked to hear them, though, 
should their echo reach the street, 
why it would be a peril, and still worse, 
a horrible scandal that out of that 
sober, afflicted household should pro- 
ceed profane tunes such as court ladies 
sung. 

Tv be cuntinued, 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE AND UPPER 
CLASSES. 


BY MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


AT a time, like the present, when the 
education of the people is engaging so 
much attention, and when it becomes 
daily more evident from speeches de- 
livered both in and out of the House of 
Commons, by men of all political creeds, 
that the reform and extension of na- 
tional education will assume, in the 
future, supreme importance, it seems not 
inappropriate that something should be 
said regarding the education of women. 

When such phrases as “ national 
education,” and “the education of the 
people,” are made use of, it is usually 
implied that they mean the extension 
of education to the working classes ; and 
it is also implied when the reform of 
national education is spoken of, that 
the only part of the nation whose edu- 
cation is neglected, and which therefore 
needs reform, is that part which receives 
the designation of “the lower orders.” 
We think that the education of women 
in the middle and upper classes is at 
least as important, almost as much 
neglected, and that it needs even more 
strenuous efforts to effect reform in it. 
For scarcely any one now openly op- 
poses, in theory, the education of the 
poor ; but with regard to women, before 
substantial and national reform is effected 
in their education, an immense amount 
of opposition, prejudice, and undisguised 
hostility must be overcome. 

Let it therefore be considered what is 
the present state of education among 
women of the upper and middle classes: 
what are the results of such education : 
what reforms it is desirable to introduce : 
and what results may be expected from 
them. We will first endeavour to give a 
fair representation of the education girls 
usually receive, and then proceed to 
enumerate some of the consequences to 
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which such an education inevitably 
leads. <A girl, between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen, generally gives 
from five to seven hours a day to study. 
This time is devoted chiefly to music, 
French, German, and sometimes Latin, 
and to committing to memory and re- 
peating the ordinary school-lessons ; a 
very small portion of her time is given 
to arithmetic, or rather to cyphering. 
If this list of studies is analysed and 
examined, it is found that a girl usually 
spends her time, not in learning music, 
but in acquiring dexterity in playing 
upon the piano; not in studying lan- 
guage, but in obtaining conversational 
fluency in French and perhaps German ; 
and, with regard to the ordinary school- 
lessons, the object of these seems to be, 
to cultivate not the understanding but 
the memory. The cyphering is still 
worse: it is seldom that a girl has the 
advantage of being taught arithmetic 
well, and it is almost an unknown thing 
for her ever to enter upon the far higher 
intellectual study of mathematics. To 
the loss of the discipline which this 
great science affords the mind may be 
attributed the defects so common in a 
woman’s intellect, as to be by many 
considered inherent in it, viz. a certain 
looseness of thought and incapability of 
close logical reasoning. 

It must not be supposed that we at 
all despise the above-mentioned accom- 
plishments, of facility in playing upon 
a musical instrument, the power of con- 
versing in a foreign language, and 
strength of memory; on the contrary, 
we consider all of these most charming 
and useful appendages to a cultivated 
mind. But they do not form a sub- 
stitute for education, and no one can 
pursue them to the exclusion of real 
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mental training without bringing on 
themselves great, nay, irreparable loss. 

At many schools, girls are now taught 
either a little botany or a little geology. 
But what does this really amount to? 
It is contrary to the first principles of 
women’s education to teach them any- 
thing scientifically: so the young lady 
botanist is generally a mere collector of 
plants, and geology is reduced to the 
power of repeating by heart the names 
of the various rocks to be found in the 
earth’s crust, together with a knowledge 
of some geologist’s opinion as to whether 
they are igneous or aqueous, and to a 
vague impression that the first chapter 
of Genesis does not contain all that it is 
desirable to know about the creation of 
the world. When we hear from men 
whose education and mental faculties 
have enabled them really to pursue 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, or geo- 
logy, scientifically, that these studies 
afford to them an unparalleled amount 
of the highest intellectual happiness, 
we cannot but regret that access to these 
branches of knowledge is practically 
denied to "women through the super- 
ficiality of their education. 

The effect of this lack of mental train- 
ing in women has been to produce such 
a deterioration in their intellects as, in 
some measure, to justify the widely- 
spread opinion that they are innately 
possessed of less powerful minds than 
men, that they are incapable of the 
highest mental culture, that they are 
born illogical, created more impetuous 
and rash than men. This it is at pre- 
sent, owing to the want of education 
amongst women, impossible absolutely 
to disprove. If this inferiority really 
exists, society must abide the conse- 
quences ; but in this case, surely, every- 
thing which education could do should 
be done to produce in women the 
highest mental development of which 
they are capable ; whereas, the present 
system of education heightens and ag- 
gravates the difference between the 
intellectual acquirements of men and 
women. 

The belief, however, in the innate 
inferiority of women’s minds, though 


it is impossible from want of sufficient 
data to prove its absurdity, we do not 
for one instant hold. All reasoning 
from analogy points to the fallacy of 
such a belief. There is no marked dif- 
ference in the minds and characters of 
male and female children. When they 
are all in the nursery together the ste- 
reotyped characteristics, in the boys of 
caution and sound judgment, in the 
girls of impetuosity and excitability, 
are not observable. On the contrary, I 
have frequently noticed more difference 
in character and disposition between 
two boys of the same family, than exists 
between either of them and one of their 
sisters ; and when in the members of a 
family there is a marked and invariable 
difference between the two sexes, it is 
sometimes amusing to find the little 
girls manly, and the little boys what is 
usually called girlish. All this, how- 
ever, changes as soon as the divergence 
of a girl’s from a boy’s education begins 
to exert its influence. Let any man, 
however gifted and whatever intellectual 
distinction he may have attained, con- 
sider what the state of his mind would 
have been, had he been subjected to 
the treatment which ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of the women of his acquaint- 
ance have undergone. He probably, 
from the time he was ten years old, or 
younger, had the advantage of possess- 
ing a real stimulus to mental exertion ; 
he has spent years probably at some 
great school where there were many 
rewards in the shape of exhibitions and 
scholarships given to those boys who 
distinguished themselves by special pro- 
ficiency, and where he has perhaps been 
taught by such men as Arnold, Temple, 
or Kennedy. At eighteen or nineteen, 
he probably went to one of the univer- 
sities, where not only great and almost 
unparalleled distinction is the reward 
of the most highly gifted, but where 
intellects of not extraordinary powers 
are capable, by perseverance, of carrying 
off valuable pecuniary prizes. But a 
far higher advantage than any pecu- 
niary prize can afford is possessed by 
the university student; at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and at the Scotch univer- 
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sities, the highest branches of knowledge 
may be studied under the guidance of 
men whose scientific fame is European, 
and all the enthusiasm with which 
genius in the teacher can inspire the 
pupil is thus awakened. But these 
pecuniary and educational advantages 
are not the only benefits which a young 
man derives from a university train- 
ing. Many men, who have not sufficient 
intellectual power to obtain the former 
or appreciate the latter, nevertheless 
would not be justified in thinking that 
the years they have spent at Oxford or 
Cambridge have been thrown away. 
The social and moral advantages con- 
ferred by free intercourse among young 
men of all shades of character, talent, 
and position cannot be easily exagge- 
rated. Friendships, which last through 
life, are thus frequently formed; and 
many lessons are thus learned which 
are never forgotten, and which no other 
teaching could have imparted. Nor, in 
enumerating the benefits to be derived 
from a university life, must the in- 
spiring and ennobling associations be 
forgotten which are always connected 
with an ancient seat of learning. 

We have now mentioned some of the 
principal educational and social advan- 
tages which form part of the mental 
training of a large proportion of the 
young men of the middle and upper 
classes. What a contrast does the edu- 
cation of girls in the same social position 
present! They can by no possibility 
obtain any pecuniary stimulus to mental 
exertion, neither do they share with boys 
the immense advantage of being the 
pupils of the foremost minds of the age. 
At about eighteen, when a boy is just 
beginning his university career, a girl is 
supposed to have “completed her edu- 
cation.” She is too often practically 
debarred from further intellectual pro- 
gress by entering into a society where 
pleasure, in the shape of balls, fétes, &c., 
engrosses all her time ; or, hers being a 
country life, and it being her supposed 
duty to be what is called domesticated, 
she devotes her life to fancy needlework, 
or to doing badly the work of a curate, 
a nurse, ora cook. If she does attempt 


to carry on her education by means of 
reading, many almost insuperable diffi- 
culties beset her. For example, she 
probably finds it nearly impossible to 
secure her time against those who con- 
sider any sort of idleness better for a 
woman than mental culture ; she also 
has to endure the reproach which a 
woman incurs when she exhibits a wish 
to quit the ignorance to which society 
has consigned her. It may be denied 
that a woman does incur reproach by 
desiring to improve herself; but there 
is implied contempt in the term “ blue- 
stocking,” though this originally meant 
simply an intellectual or learned woman ; 
and the epithet “ strong-minded,” though 
anything in itself but uncomplimentary, 
is considered highly condemnatory when 
applied to a woman. 

The principal reform, therefore, which 
it is desirable to carry out in women’s 
education is their admittance to all the 
sources of mental and moral develop- 
ment from which they have hitherto 
been excluded. Let all, both men and 
women, have equal chances of maturing 
such intellect as God has given them. 
Let those institutions which were origi- 
nally intended to provide an education 
for girls as well as boys be restored to 
what their founders intended. Christ’s 
Hospital is a glaring instance of the very 
secondary importance which is attached 
to the instruction of girls. It was origi- 
nally an educational establishment for 
the purpose of maintaining and teach- 
ing a certain number of boys and girls. 
It is now a great and flourishing boys’ 
school. It gives to about 1,200 boys, free 
of all expense, a regular publicschool edu- 
cation—it has produced some of our most 
distinguished scholars and men of letters. 
Scarcely any one knows that there is an 
endowed girls’ school connected with 
this establishment ; it has been for some 
years moved out of London, and main- 
tains about forty girls, and trains them 
as domestic servants. Gross as are the 
facts of this case, it does not stand alone 
in its culpable neglect of women’s edu- 
cation. Many charitable institutions, for 
the purpose of providing an asylum fora 
certain specified number of old men and 
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women, were endowed with land which 
was not at the time considered more than 
sufficient to provide for their support. 
Owing to the immense increase in the 
value of land, the property of these 
charities has been found much more 
than adequate to fulfil the intentions of 
their founders. The surplus property 
has frequently been appropriated to 
found, not schools for boys and girls, 
but schools for boys only. It is indis- 
putably unjust, the property having 
been left for the benefit of both sexes, 
that one sex only should reap the 
advantage of its increased value. 

We should therefore wish to see equal 
educational advantages given to both 
sexes ; to open all the professions to 
women ; and, if they prove worthy of 
them, to allow them to share with men 
all those distinctions, intellectual, lite- 
rary, and political, which are such valu- 
able incentives to mental and moral 
progress. The University of Cambridge 
was the first learned body that took an 
important step in the reform of women’s 
education, by admitting girls to its 
local examinations. The importance of 
this as a first step can hardly be exagge- 
rated ; it has been attended by none of 
those evil consequences which its original 
opponents so greatly feared ; on the 
contrary, it has worked with such suc- 
cess that those who at first were most 
opposed to it are now some of its most 
ardent upholders. We trust, however, 
that Cambridge will not be content to 
rest here, but that, in the future, some 
scheme will be carried into operation, by 
means of which women could, with per- 
fect propriety, become graduates of the 
University. I believe few, even uni- 
versity men, are aware how easily this 
could be accomplished at Cambridge. 
The only conditions which the University 
of Cambridge imposes on students prior 
to their passing their examinations are, 
that they keep a certain term of resi- 
dence, and that they should attend pro- 
fessors’ lectures. Now, residence may 
be kept in two ways ; either by entering 
at some college, in which case residence 
is kept either within its walls or in 
lodgings ; or by residing in the house of 


some Master of Arts who has licensed his 
house asa “hostel.” Inthislattermanner, 
residence may be kept by students with- 
out their ever setting foot within the 
walls of a college. There would, there- 
fore, be no difficulty or impropriety in 
ladies fulfilling the conditions of resi- 
dence imposed by the University ; any 
married Master of Arts who is living at 
Cambridge could, by obtaining from the 
Vice-Chancellor the necessary licence, 
convert his house into a hostel, and his 
sons or daughters, by residence in it, 
and by attending professors’ lectures, 
would do all that the University requires 
of students previous to their passing, or 
trying to pass, their examinations. Of 
course it would be exceptionally easy 
for those ladies to keep residence whose 
fathers are Masters of Arts living at 
Cambridge ; but there would be no con- 
ceivable danger or impropriety in allow- 
ing a respectable married M.A. to license 
his house as a hostel] for girls not so 
favourably situated. The difficulty of 
residence, therefore, which many people 
regard as insuperable, being thus dis- 
posed of, what remains? Simply atten- 
dance at professors’ lectures, and the 
admittance of girls to the examinations 
which the University imposes on those 
who are desirous of obtaining degrees. 
As for attendance at professors’ lectures, 
so many ladies in Cambridge already do 
attend them, that it is unnecessary to 
say that there is no difficulty whatever 
in their doing so. It is no uncommon 
thing in Cambridge for a professor to 
have a course of lectures largely and 
regularly attended by ladies. 

The opening of all the university ex- 
aminations to girls is therefore the only 
remaining hindrance to the possibility of 
their obtaining a degree which has not 
been here discussed. One examination 
has been opened to them, and with great 
success. The Cambridge local exami- 
nations have been held at Cambridge, 
and boys and girls have both been ex- 
amined there, in different rooms, but at 
the same time, without the least diffi- 
culty or inconvenience resulting ; and if 
it is safe and practicable thus to examine 
boys and girls of sixteen or seventeen 
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years of age, what are thie insuperable 
difficulties which attend their exami- 
nation at nineteen and twenty-one ? 

In these days religious disabilities are 
fast becoming obsolete; we trust that 
university reformers will not rest satis- 
fied with their downfal, but will con- 
tinue the attack with even increased 
vigour against sexual disabilities, which 
inflict even greater injuries upon society 
by entirely excluding from the university 
those to whom her training would be so 
highly beneficial. 

The results of such reform as is above 
suggested would be in time so vast and 
manifold, that it is impossible to give 
here any but a general survey of them. 

To describe the consequences of this 
increased diffusion of sound mental train- 
ing in a few words, we conceive that it 
would add as much as any other pro- 
posed reform to the general happiness 
and welfare of mankind. In the first 
place, every woman who had had the 
advantage of sound mental training, 
could make the best possible use of her 
special faculties or talent, simply because 
education would have discovered what 
those faculties or talents were, and with 
this assistance she would have a much 
greater chance than at present of finding 
and occupying her proper sphere. For 
woman’s—the same as man’s—sphere is 
precisely that situation in which she is 
doing the highest and best work of 
which she is capable. This is a high 
standard, and one which, with every 
advantage society can afford, is too fre- 
quently found unattainable ; neverthe- 
less, it is one to which all educational 
schemes should aspire, and their ap- 
proach to, or neglect of it, should be 
deemed the only valid test of worth. 

We also confidently believe that with 
the possession of mental culture and de- 
velopment women would gain much of 
that public spirit and sense of the im- 
portance of public duties, the lack of 
which now so frequently pains us. It 
could no longer then be said with 
impunity in a public place—and it was 
said last yearin the House of Commons— 
that a woman, if she had a vote, would 
sell it to the man who could offer her 





the highest bribe ; and we should then 
no longer hear, what was far worse, this 
accusation smilingly acknowledged to be 
just, at least of themselves individually, 
by women on whom the important social 
duty had devolved of training the tender 
minds of children, and implanting in 
them the first and frequently indelible 
impressions of their duty to God and 
man. 

Of those who say that education will 
unfit women to fulfil the duties of wives 
and mothers, we ask if ignorance— 
call it simplicity if you will—and an 
utter incapability of comprehending the 
chief interests of her husband’s life are 
qualities which so eminently conduce to 
domestic happiness. Or, is a want of 
education the thing of all others which 
it is desirable to foster in those who 
have the charge of children. A mother, 
to be a good mother, ought to have it in 
her power not only to attend to the 
physical wants of her children, but to 
train and direct their minds during 
their childhood, and, when they have 
reached man or womanhood, either to 
have a community of interests with 
them, or if that be from difference of 
disposition impossible, to be capable of 
affording them that sympathy which an 
uncultivated mind can never feel for one 
from which it differs. We do not say 
that a good education invariably pro- 
duces these good results, but the want 
of it, we believe, is in almost all cases 
the cause of that want of communion 
and sympathy which is too common 
between a mother and her children. 

It would also be a considerable pecu- 
niary advantage if married women were 
able to assist their husbands in their 
business or profession. Of course, there 
are cases where this would be impracti- 
cable; but there are hundreds of cases 
where, if the woman had been properly 
trained, she could with great ease render 
the most valuable assistance to her 
husband. Take the case of an architect 
in large practice ; he probably is either 
greatly overworked, or is forced to employ 
a considerable number of paid assistants ; 
while his wife, unless she happened to 
have a very large family, or was otherwise 
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incapacitated, would be, in most cases, a 
wiser, healthier, and happier woman if 
she were in the habit of working some 
hours a day in his office. If women were 
accustomed to enter into this sort of 
partnership with their husbands they 
could also carry on his business or pro- 
fession in case of his sickness or death : 
in the latter case, the burden of a heavy 
life insurance, which a thoughtful hus- 
band feels bound to lay upon himself in 
order to form some provision for his 
family, would be rendered to a great ex- 
tent unnecessary, and much destitution 
and misery would be avoided. Widows 
and unmarried women with property 
frequently suffer most severe pecuniary 
loss through their entire ignorance of 
business, which often renders it neces- 
sary for their trustees to invest their 
money otherwise than to the greatest 
advantage, and which, if they have the 
control of their own property, frequently 
makes them the dupes of unprincipled 
speculators. 

Important, however, as is the claim 
of married women to an improved educa- 
tion, the burden of an ill-cultivated mind 
falls much heavier on unmarried women, 
for they are as devoid as married women 
of general interests, without having an 
occupation found for them in the direc- 
tion of a household, or the care of 
children. We hardly know on which 
portion of this large class the injustice 
of their position weighs most heavily— 
on those who earn their own living, or on 
those who do not. The former frequently 
find themselves, without any previous 
warning, without a home or means of 
subsistence ; they are forced to do some- 
thing to earn a livelihood, and there is 
usually no hesitation in the minds of 
themselves or their friends as to what 
they had better do. There is but one 
occupation open to them; true, it is 
already frightfully over-stocked, and 
they are not improbably eminently un- 
fitted to become teachers, but whether 
by following this occupation they have 
a reasonable chance of providing for old 
age or sickness or not, whether they are 
fitted for the position or not, they must 
be governesses. All the professions are 


hermetically sealed against women, and 
therefore a woman who supported her- 
self by teaching would not gain much if 
she did contrive to save 2002. or 3002, 
for she would be unable to use this 
money to apprentice herself, with a view 
to entering any of the professions. It 
is true that one woman has obtained the 
degree of L.S.A. and that she is now in 
practice in London, but the door through 
which she entered the profession has 
since been closed, for fear other women 
should follow her example ; as indeed 
they were showing little hesitation in 
doing. As the case stands at present, 
therefore, a lady, unless she has special 
talents as an artist, an actress, or a 
singer, cannot earn enough to support 
herself except by teaching, which of all 
businesses requires in those who under- 
take it special moral and mental qualifi- 
cations, wanting which it is eminently 
disagreeable to the teacher and unprofit- 
able to those who are taught. 

There is another consideration also 
which makes the case of women who 
are forced to take "up this occupation 
peculiarly hard. As it is the only em- 
ployment which is open to ladies of 
commonplace education and acquire- 
ments, it is very much over-crowded, 
and the remuneration in it is therefore 
excessively low. I have no hesitation 
in saying that nine governesses out of 
ten, even if they are in regular employ- 
ment, find it impossible to save enough 
out of their earnings to provide for sick- 
ness and old age. The consequence is, 
that, unless they marry, they are forced 
iu old age to be to a great extent depen- 
dent on private or public charity. 

The other unmarried women in the 
middle and upper classes—those who 
possess full control of their time, and 
who are independent of their own exer- 
tions for a living—suffer equally with 
the above from the want of education. 
Though it entails on them no serious 
pecuniary loss, or what is usually called 
hardship, yet their very exemption from 
toil makes them more dependent on 
their own mental resources. As it is, 
they bring to a life so idle, as in itself to 


be highly dangerous to mental activity, 
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a mind so ill trained and ill-stored that 
they either succumb at once to the 
terrible dulness of their lives, or they 
perhaps seek fictitious relief in those 
pursuits and amusements which are 
characteristic of the “fast” young lady. 
The better sort, those who if they had 
been well educated would have achieved 
something in life, resolutely set apart 
some portion of each day for solid read- 
ing; but this reading is nearly always 
of the most desultory character, and 
though it is much better than nothing, 
it goes further towards storing the 
memory with facts than strengthening 
and developing the mind. It is not 
too much to say that one of the great 
curses of society is the enforced idle- 
ness of such a large proportion of its 
members as is formed by the women 
who have nothing to do. We say 
enforced idleness, for we believe it to be 
enforced by bad education. When it is 
considered how many people are over- 
worked, how many are underfed, and 
how precious a boon leisure is when it 
is rest from labour, we do say that 
society cannot afford to maintain a large 
and increasing class in absolute idleness. 
The leisure which is so pernicious’ to 
these women, properly distributed, 
would take much of the hardship from 
toil, and would greatly increase the 
happiness of mankind ; whereas, when 
it is concentrated on the lives of indi- 
viduals it loses all its value, and becomes 
as great a curse to its possessor as the 
want of it is to the over-worked labourer. 


But if society stands in need of the 
labour of women, it stands much more 
in need of their purity and unselfishness, 
their heroism and public spirit, which 
are at present too rare. If this is not 
the case, what is the meaning of the 
taunts which the keenest observers of 
mankind—such as Fielding, Thackeray, 
and Dickens—cast upon women? They 
constantly portray them either as un- 
principled schemers, or as affectionate 
fools. There is too much justice in 
these sarcasms for us to put them aside 
as meaningless. George Eliot has, it is 
true, given us many a type of noble 
womanhood ; but we cannot afford to 
neglect the lessons of our censors, and if 
we are forced to the conclusion that the 
present training of women tends to pro- 
duce creatures like Becky Sharp or 
Amelia Osborne, it is the duty of all 
who care for the welfare of mankind to 
strive earnestly after every reform that 
may effect an improvement in that 
training. The first thing to be sought 
is education, and we are glad that in 
this direction by far the greatest ad- 
vance has been made in the position 
of women, by the opening to girls of 
the Cambridge local examinations ; for 
following close upon improved edu- 
cation must come the extension to 
women of those legal, social, and poli- 
tical rights, the withholding of which 
is felt, by a daily increasing number 
of men and women, to be unworthy 
of the civilization of the nineteenth 


century. 
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THF LAST REPUBLICANS OF ROME. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


“Has humanity such forces at its com- 
“mand wherewith to combat vice and 
“baseness, that each school of virtue 
‘*can afford to repel the aid of the rest, 
“and to maintain that it alone is en- 
‘titled to the praise of courage, of good- 
“ness, and of resignation?” Such is 
the rebuke administered by M. Rénan 
to the Christians who refuse to recog- 
nise the martyrs of Stoicism under the 
Roman empire. My eye fell upon the 
words when I had just laid down Pro- 
fessor Mommsen’s harsh judgment of 
the last defenders of the republic, and 
they seemed to me applicable to this 
case also. 

It is needless to say that there has been 
a curious change of opinion as to the 
merits of these men, who, a century ago, 
were political saints of the Liberal party, 
but whom writers of the Liberal party 
now are emulously striving, with Dante, 
to thrust down into the nethermost 
hell. Dante puts Brutus and Cassius 
in hell, not because he knows the real 
history of their acts, or because he is 
qualified to judge of the moral and 
political conditions under which they 
acted, but simply because he is a Ghi- 
belin, and they slew the head of the 
Holy Roman empire. And the*present 
change of opinion arises, in the main, 
not from the discovery of any new fact, 
or from the better sifting of those 
already known, but from the prevalence 
of new sentiments—from the prevalence 
of Imperialism of different shades, Bona- 
partist or Positivist, and perhaps also 
of hero-worship, which of course fixes 
upon Cesar; although Positivism and 
Hero-worship are very incongruous 
allies in any case, for Hero-worship is 
evidently the least scientific, while Posi- 
tivism aims at being the most scientific 
of all the theories of history. 

We are judging the opponents of 


Cesar, as it seems to me, under the 
dominion of exaggerated notions of the 
beneficence of the Czsarean Empire, of 
its value as a political model, of its con- 
nexion with the life of modern civiliza- 
tion, and of the respect, I might almost 
say devotion due to the memory of its 
founder. It will be my aim to cast off 
the influence of these modern sentiments 
and put the whole group of ancient 
figures back into its place in ancient 
history. 

The Empire was a necessity at the 
time when it came—granted. But a 
necessity of what sort? Was it a neces- 
sity created by an upward effort, by an 
elevation of humanity, or by a degra- 
dation and decline? In the former case 
you may pass upon those who resisted 
it the same condemnation which you 
pass upon those who crucified Christ, 
or who, like Philip IL opposed the 
Reformation in the spirit of bigoted 
reaction. But in the latter case they 
must be charged, not with moral blind- 
ness or depravity, but only with a lack 
of that clearness of sight which leads 
men and parties at the right moment, 
or even in anticipation of the right 
moment, to despair, and which, to say 
the least, is a highly scientific quality, 
requiring perhaps to make it respect- 
able and safe a more exact knowledge of 
historical sequences than we even now 
possess. Even now we determine these 
historical necessities from the result. 
It was a necessity, given all the con- 
ditions—the treachery of Ephialtes in- 
cluded—that the Persians should force 
the pass of Thermopylae. But the 
Three Hundred could not know all the 
conditions. Even if they had, would 
they have done right in giving way? 
They fell, but their spirits fought again 
at Salamis. 

To me it appears that the Empire was 
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a necessity of the second kind ; that it 
was an inevitable concession to incur- 
able evil, not a new development of 
good. The Roman morality, the mora- 
lity which had produced and sustained 
the Republic, was now in a state of 
final and irremediable decay. That 
morality was narrow and imperfect, or 
rather it was rudimentary, a feeble and 
transient prototype of the larger and 
more enduring morality which was soon 
to be born into the world. It was the 
morality of mere devotion to a single 
community, and practically consisted 
mainly of the performance of duty to 
that community in war. But it was real 
and energetic after its measure and its 
own time. It produced a type of cha- 
racter, which if reproduced now would 
be out of date and even odious, but 
which stands in history dignified and 
imposing even to the last, and was not 
without elements of permanent value— 
elements which entered largely into 
the patriotism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a patriotism now perhaps obso- 
lete in its turn, and superseded, in our 
aspirations at least, by something with 
less in it of right and self-assertion, with 
more of duty and of social affection, but 
which did good service against the 
Stuarts. The Roman morality, with 
dignity of character, produced as usual 
simplicity of life. It produced a reve- 
rence for the, majesty of law, the 
voice of the community. It produced 
relations between the sexes, and 
domestic relations generally, far indeed 
below the ideal, yet decidedly above 
those which commonly existed in the 
pagan world. it produced a high 
degree of self-control and of abstinence 
from vices which prevailed elsewhere. 
It produced fruits of intellect, some 
original, especially in the political 
sphere, others merely borrowed from 
Greece, but evincing on the part of 
the borrower a power of appreciating 
the superior excellence of another, and 
that a conquered nation, the value of 
which, as breaking through the iron 
boundary of national self-love, has 
perhaps not received sufficient notice. 
What was of most consequence to the 
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world at large and to history, it pro- 
duced, though probably not so much in 
the way of obedience to recognised prin- 
ciple as of noble instinct, a signal 
mitigation and elevation of Conquest, 
then the universal habit, which, from 
being extermination and destruction, at 
best slavery or forcible transplantation, 
became under the Romans a supremacy, 
imposed indeed by force and at the 
cost of much suffering, yet in a certain 
sense civilizing, and not exercised with- 
out some regard for the good of the 
subject races, so far as it might be 
consistent with the interest of the 
conqueror. Thus that political unity of 
the nations round the Mediterranean 
was brought about, which was the 
necessary precursor and protector of a 
union of a better kind. A measure of 
the same praise is due to Alexander, 
who was a conqueror of the higher 
order for a similar reason—namely, 
that, though a Macedonian prince, he 
was imbued with the ideas and the 
morality of the Greek republics. But 
Alexander was only a man, and he 
could not accomplish what was accom- 
plished in a succession of generations 
by the corporate energies and virtues of 
the Roman Senate. 

But the conditions under which this 
morality maintained itself were now 
gone. It depended on the circumstances 
of a small community long engaged in 
a struggle for existence with powerful 
and aggressive neighbours, the Latin, 
the Etruscan, the Samnite, and the Gaul ; 
and when its own safety was secured, 
entering in its turn on a career of con- 
quest, still in a certain sense defensive 
in the days when every neighbour was 
an enemy; and which still tasked to 
the utmost devotion to the state, the 
military virtues of command and obe- 
dience necessary to victory, and the 
frugality necessary to supply the means 
of great national efforts; while luxury 
was kept at bay, even when the 
means of indulging it began to flow 
in, by the check of national danger 
and the counter-attraction of military 
glory. But this was at an end 
when Carthage and Macedon were over- 
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thrown. National danger and the ne- 
cessity for national effort being removed, 
self-devotion failed, egotism broke loose, 
and began to revel in the pillage and 
oppression of a conquered world. The 
Roman character was corrupted, as the 
Spartan character was corrupted when 
Sparta, from being a camp in the midst of 
hostile Helots, became a dominant power 
and sent out governors to subject states ; 
though the corruption in the case of 
Sparta was more instantaneous, because 
the Spartan virtue was more exclusively 
military, more formal, and more obsolete. 
The mass of the Romans ceased to per- 
form military duty, and there being no 
great public duty, except military duty, 
to be performed, there remained no 
school of public virtue. Such public 
virtue as there was, lingered, though in 
a degraded form, round the eagles of the 
standing armies, to which the duties of 
the citizen-soldier were now consigned ; 
and those armies thus acquired not only 
the power but the right to elect the 
emperors, the best of whom in fact, after 
Augustus, were generaily soldiers. The 
ruling nation became a city rabble, the 
vices of which were but little qualified 
by the fitful intervention of the enfran- 
chised populations of Italy. Of this 
rabble, political adventurers bought the 
consulships, which led to the government 
of provinces, and wrung out of the un- 
happy provincials the purchase-money 
and a fortune for themselves besides. 
These fortunes begot colossal luxury and 
a general reign of vice. Violence min- 
gling with corruption in the elections 
was breeding a complete anarchy in 
Rome. Roman religion, to which, if we 
believe Polybius, we must ascribe a real 
influence in the maintenance of morality, 
was at the same time undermined by the 
sceptical philosophy of Greece, and by 
contact with conflicting religions, the 
spectacle of which had so great an effect 
in producing the scepticism of Montaigne. 

The empire itself was on the point of 
dissolution. In the empires founded by 
single conquerors, like those of the East, 
when corruption has made the reigning 
family its prey, the satraps make them- 
selves independent. The empire of Alex- 


ander was divided among his generals. 
The empire of the conquering republic 
of Rome, the republic itself having 
succumbed to vices analogous to the cor- 
ruption of a reigning family, was about 
to be broken up by the great military 
chiefs. Pompey had already in fact 
carved out for himself a separate king- 
dom in Spain, which with its legions he 
had got permanently into his own hands. 
Thus the unity of the civilised portion 
of humanity, so indispensable to the 
future of the race, would have been lost. 

Nor was there any remedy but one. 
Representation of the provinces was out 
of the question. Supposing it possible 
that a single assembly could have been 
formed out of all these different races 
and tongues, the representation of the 
conquered would have been the abdica- 
tion of the conqueror. And abdication 
was a step for which the lazzaroni of the 
so-called democratic party were as little 
prepared as the haughtiest aristocrat in 
Rome. 

A world of egotism, without faith 
or morality, could be held together 
only by force; which presented itself 
in the person of the ablest, most daring, 
and most unscrupulous adventurer of 
the time. If faith should again fail, 
and the world again be reduced to 
a mass of egotism, the same sort of 
government will again be needed. In 
fact, we are at this moment rather in 
danger of something of the kind, and 
these revivals of Ceesarism are not wholly 
out of season. But in any other case to 
propose to society such a model would 
be treason to humanity. 

The abandonment of military duty 
by the Roman people had, among other 
things, made slavery more immoral than 
ever, because there was no longer any 
semblance of a division of labour, the 
master defending the slave in war, 
while the slave supported the master by 
labour at home. Becoming more im- 
moral, slavery became more cruel. The 
six thousand crosses erected on the road 
from Capua to Rome after the Servile 
War were the terrible proof. 

As to the existence of an oligarchy in 
the bosom of the dominant republic, 
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this would in itself have been no great 
evil to the subject world, to which it 
mattered little whether its tyrants were 
a hundred or a hundred thousand ; just 
as to the unenfranchised in our com- 
munities it matters little whether the en- 
franchised class be large or small. In 
fact, the broader the basis of a tyranny, 
the more fearless and unscrupulous, 
generally speaking, the tyranny is. 

We need not overstate the case. If 
we do, we shall tarnish the laurels of 
Cesar, who would have shown no 
genius in killing the republic, if the 
republic had been already dead. There 
was still respect for the law and the 
constitution. Pompey’s hesitation when 
supreme power was within his grasp, 
Cesar’s own pause at the Rubicon, are 
proofs of it. The civil wars of Marius 
and Sulla had fearfully impaired, in the 
eyes of Romans, but they had not 
utterly destroyed, the majesty of Rome. 
There were still great characters—cha- 
racters which you may dislike, but of 
which you can never rationally speak 
with contempt—and there must have 
been some general element of worth in 
which these characters were formed. If 
the recent administration of the Senate 
had not been glorious, still, from a 
Roman point of view, it had not been 
disastrous : the revolt of the slaves and 
the insurrection in Spain had been 
quelled, Mithridates had been conquered, 
the pirates, though for a time their 
domination accused the feebleness of 
the government, had at length been put 
down. The only great military calamity 
of recent date was the defeat of Crassus, 
whose unprovoked and insane invasion 
of Parthia was the error, not of the 
Senate, but of the Triumvirate. Legions 
were forthcoming for the conquest of 
Gaul, and a large reserve of treasure was 
found in the sacred treasure-house when 
it was broken open by Cesar. Bad 
governors of provinces, Verres, Fon- 
teius, Gabinius, were impeached and 
punished. Lucullus, aristocrat and vo- 
luptuary as he was, governed his pro- 
vince well. So did Cicero, if we may 
take his own word for it. We may, at 
all events, take his own word for this, 
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that he was anxious to be thought to 
have ruled with purity and justice, 
which proves that purity and justice 
were not quite out of fashion. The old 
Roman spirit still struggied against 
luxury, and we find Cicero suffering 
from indigestion, caused by a supper of 
vegetables at the house of a wealthy 
friend, whose excellent cook had de- 
veloped all the resources of gastronomic 
art in struggling with the restrictions 
imposed by a sumptuary law. There 
was intellectual life, and all the civilized 
tastes and the half-moral qualities which 
the existence of intellectual life implies. 
In spite of the sanguinary anarchy which 
often broke out in the Roman streets, 
Cicero, the most cultivated and the least 
combative of men, when in exile or in 
his province, sighs for the capital as a 
Frenchman sighs for Paris. In short, 
if we consider the case fairly, we shall 
admit, I believe, that, besides the force 
of memory and of old allegiance, there 
was enough of worth and of apparent 
hope left, not only to excuse republican 
illusions, but to make it probably a duty 
to try the issue with fate. I say pro- 
bably, and after all how can we presume 
to speak with certainty of a situation 
so distant from us in time, and so 
imperfectly recorded ? 

The great need of the world was 
public virtue—the spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the common good. This the Empire 
could not possibly call into being. The 
public virtue of the ancient world re- 
sided in the nationalities which the con- 
quering Republic had broken up, and of 
which the Empire only sealed the doom. 
The Empire could never call forth even 
that lowest form of public virtue, loyalty 
to the hereditary right of a royal family, 
because the Empire never presented 
itself as a right, but merely as a personal 
power. The idea of legitimacy, I ap- 
prehend, never connected itself with 
these dynasts, who were, in fact, a series 
of usurpers, veiling their usurpation 
under republican forms. When the 
spirit which leads man to sacrifice him- 
self to the good of the community 
appeared again, it appeared in associa- 
tions, and notably in one great associa- 
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tion formed, not by the Empire, but 
independently of it, in antagonism to its 
immorality, and in spite of its persecu- 
tions. Accidentally the Empire assisted 
the extension of the great Christian asso- 
ciation, by completing the overthrow of 
thenational religions; but the main partof 
this work had been done by the Republic, 
and it was the merit neither of the re- 
public nor of the Empire. 

It is said with confidence that the 
Empire vastly improved the government 
of the provinces, and that on this account 
it was a great blessing to the world. I 
do not believe that any nation had then 
attained, I do not believe that any nation 
has now attained, and I doubt whether 
any nation ever will attain, such a point 
of morality, as to be able to govern other 
nations for the benefit of the governed. 
I will say nothing about our Christian 
policy in India, but let those who rate 
French morality so highly, consider what 
French tutelage is to the people of 
Algeria. But supposing the task under- 
taken, the question, which is the best 
organ of imperial government—an as- 
sembly or an autocrat—is a curious one. 
I am disposed to think that, taking the 
average of assemblies and the average 
of autocrats, there is more hope in 
the assembly, because in the assembly 
opinion must have some force. The 
autocrat is, in a certain sense, raised 
above the dominant nation and its in- 
terests ; but, after all, he is one of that 
nation, he lives in it, and subsists 
by its support. Even in the time of 
Augustus, if we may trust Dion Cassius, 
Licinius, the governor of Gaul, was 
guilty of corruptions and peculations 
curiously resembling those of Verres, 
from whom he seems to have borrowed 
the device of tampering with the 
calendar for the purpose of fiscal fraud ; 
and when the provinces complained, the 
emperor hushed up the matter, partly to 
avoid scandal, partly because Licinius 
was cunning enough to pretend that his 
peculations had been intended to cut 
the sinews of revolt, and that his spoils 
were reserved for the imperial exchequer. 
The rebellions of Vindex and Civilis 
seem to prove that even the favourite 


Cesarean province was not happy. 
Spain was misgoverned by the deputies 
both of Julius and Augustus. In 
Britain, the history of the revolt of the 
Iceni shows that neither the extortions 
of Roman usurers nor the brutalities 
of Roman officers had ended with the 
republic. The blood-tax of the conscrip- 
tion appears also to have been cruelly 
exacted. The tribute of largesses and 
shows which the Empire, though sup- 
posed to be lifted high above all par- 
tialities, paid to the Roman populace, 
was, of course, drawn entirely from the 
provinces. Emperors who coined money 
with the tongue of the informer and the 
sword of the executioner, were not likely 
to abstain from selling governorships ; 
and, in fact, Seneca intimates that under 
bad emperors governorships were sold. 
Of course, the tyranny was felt most at 
Rome, where it was present ; but when 
Caligula or Caracalla made a tour in the 
provinces, it was like the march of the 
pestilence. The absence of a regular 
bureaucracy, practically controlling, as 
the Russian bureaucracy does, the per- 
sonal will of the Emperor, must have 
made government better under Trajan, 
but much worse under Nero. The 
aggregation of land in the hands of a 
few great landholders evidently con- 
tinued, and under this system the gar- 
den of Italy became a desert. The great 
fact, however, is that the provinces de- 
cayed, and that when the barbarians 
arrived, all power of resistance was 
gone. 

That the Empire was consciously le- 
velling and cosmopolitan, surely cannot 
be maintained. Actium was a Roman 
victory over the gods of the nations. 
Augustus, who must have known some- 
thing about the empire, avowedly aimed 
at restoring the number, the purity, the 
privileged exclusiveness of the dominant 
race. His legislation was an attempt to 
regenerate old Rome ; and the political 
odes of the court-poet are full of that 
purpose. That the empire degraded all 
that had once been noble in Rome is 
true ; but the degradation of what had 
once been noble in Rome was not the 
regeneration of humanity. 
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The vast slave population was no 
more elevated by the ascendancy of 
the freedmen of the Imperial household 
than the female sex was elevated by the 
ascendancy of Messalina. 

That intellect declined under the em- 
perors, and that the best writers of its 
earlier period, Tacitus included, were 
anti-imperialists cannot be denied ; and 
surely it is a fact which points to some 
conclusion. The empire is credited with 
Roman law. But the Roman law was 
ripe for codification in the time of the 
first Cesar. The leading principles of the 
civil law seem by that time to have been 
in existence. Certainly the great step 
had been fully taken of separating law 
as a science from consecrated custom, 
and of calling into existence regular 
law courts and what was tantamount 
to a legal profession. The mere evolu- 
tion of the system from its principles 
required no transcendent effort ; and the 
idea of codification must have been 
something less than divine or it could 
not have been compassed by the intel- 
lect of Justinian. The criminal law of 
the Empire, with its arbitrary courts, 
its secret procedure, its elastic law of 
treason, and its practice of torture, was 
the scourge of Europe till it was en- 
countered and overthrown by the jury 
system, a characteristic offspring of the 
Teutonic mind. 

Tolerant the Empire was, at least if 
you did not object to having the statue 
of Caligula set up in your Holy of 
Holies ; and this toleration fostered the 
growth of a new religion. But it is 
needless to say that in this respect the 
politicians of the Empire only inherited 
the negative virtue of those of the 
republic. 

As to private morality, we may surely 
trust the common authorities, supported 
as they are by the evidence of the mu- 
seums. There was one family at least 
whose colossal vices and crimes afforded 
a picture in the deepest sense tragic, 
considering their tremendous effect on 
the destinies of the human race. 

It is a glorious dream this of an au- 
tocrat, the elect of humanity, raised 
above all factions and petty interests, 


armed with absolute power to govern 
well, agreeing exactly with all our ideas, 
giving effect to all our schemes of bene- 
ficence, and dealing summarily with our 
opponents ; but it does not come through 
the “horn gate” of history, at least not 
of the history of the Roman empire. 

The one great service, I repeat, which 
the Empire performed to humanity was 
this,—that it held together, as nothing 
else could have held together, the na- 
tions of the civilized world, and thus 
rendered possible a higher unity of 
mankind. 

I mentioned, as one cause of the dis- 
turbance of our judgment, the over-esti- 
mate which prevails as to the amount and 
value of the Roman element transfused 
by the Empire into modern civilization. 
The theory of continuity suggested by 
the discoveries of physical science is pre- 
vailing also in history. A_ historical 
theory is to me scientific, not because it 
is suggested by physical science, but 
because it fits the historical facts. It 
may be true that there are no cataclysms 
in history, but still there are great 
epochs. In fact, there are great 
epochs, even in the natural history of 
the world ; there were periods at which 
organization and life began to exist. 
There may have been a time at which 
a still further effort was made, and 
spiritual life also was brought into 
being. Things may come not sud- 
denly or abruptly, and may neverthe- 
less be new. <A great sensation has 
been created by an article in the 
Quarterly on “The Talmud,” which 
purports to show that the teachings of 
Christianity were, in fact, only those of 
Pharisaism. The organ of orthodoxy, 
in publishing that article, was rather 
like our great mother Eve in Milton, 
who “knew not eating death.” But 
after all, Pharisaism crucified Chris- 
tianity, and I suppose it was not for 
plagiarism. Supposing we adopt the 
infilliation theory of the Barbarian con- 
quests, and discard the theory of a 
sudden deluge of invasion, it remains 
certain that unless all contemporaries 
were much mistaken, some very momen- 
tous change did, after all, occur, Catho- 
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licism and Feudalism were the life of 
the middle ages. Catholicism, though 
it had grown up under the Empire, and 
at last subjugated it, was not of it. As 
to Feudalism, it is possible, no doubt, to 
find lands held on condition of military 
service under the Roman empire as well 
as under the Ottoman empire, and in 
other military states. But is it possible 
to find anything like the social hierarchy 
of Feudalism, its code of mutual rights 
and duties, or the political and social 
characters which it formed ? 

In France and Spain, much of the 
Roman province survived ; but in Eng- 
land, not the least influential of the 
group of modern nations, it was,-as we 
have every reason to believe, completely 
erased by the Saxon invaders, who came 
fresh from the seats of their barbarism, 
hating cities and city life, and ignorant 
of the majesty of Rome. If a Roman 
element afterwards found its way into 
England with the Norman conquest, it 
was rather ecclesiastical than imperial, 
and those who brought it were Scandi- 
navians to the core. Alfred had been 
at Rome in his boyhood, it is true, 
and may have brought away some ideas 
of central dominion ; but his laws open 
with a long quotation, not from the 
Pandects, but from the New Testa- 
ment ; his character is altogether that 
of a Christian, not of a Roman ruler ; 
and if he had any political model 
before him, it was, probably, at least 
as much the Hebrew monarchy as 
the military despotism of the Cesars. 
Many of the Roman cities remained, and 
with them their municipal governments, 
and hence it is assumed that municipal 
government altogether is Roman. But 
there was a municipal government in 
the Saxon capital, and evidently there 
must be wherever large cities exist with 
any degree of independence. The 
Roman law was, at all events, so far 
lost in the early part of the middle 
ages, when Christendom was in process 
of formation, that the study of it after- 
wards seemed new. Roman literature 
influenced that of mediwval Christen- 
dom down to about the end of the 
twelfth century. Our writers of the 


time of Henry II. compose in half- 
classical Latin, and affect classical ele- 
gancies of style. But then comes a 
philosophy which, in spite of its worship 
of Aristotle, is essentially an original 
creation of the medixval and Catholic 
mind, couched in a language, Latin in- 
deed, but almost as remote from classical 
Latin as German itself, the tongue, in 
truth, of a new intellectual world. Open 
Aquinas, and ask yourself how much is 
left of the language or the mind of 
Rome. The eye of the antiquary sees 
the Basilica in the Cathedral ; but what 
essential resemblance does the Roman 
place of judicature and business bear to 
that marvellous and fantastic poetry of 
religion writing its hymns instone? In 
the same manner, the Roman castra are 
traceable in the form as well as the 
designation of the medieval castella. 
But what resemblance did the feudal 
militia bear to the legionaries? And 
what became of the Roman art of war 
till it was revived by Gustavus Adol- 
phus? The outward mould of Christen- 
dom the Roman Empire was, and that 
it was so gives it great dignity and 
interest ; but it was no more. The life 
came from the German forest, the life of 
life from the peasantry of Galilee, the 
least Romanized, perhaps, of the popu- 
lations beneath the sway of Rome. 

The founder of the Roman Empire 
was a very great man. With such genius 
and such fortune it is not surprising 
that he should be made an idol. In 
intellectual stature he was at least an 
inch higher than his fellows, which is 
in itself enough to confound all our 
notions of right and wrong. He had the 
advantage of being a statesman before 
he was a soldier, whereas Napoleon was 
a soldier before he was a statesman. 
His ambition coincided with the neces- 
sity of the world, which required to be 
held together by force ; and, therefore, 
his Empire endured for four hundred, 
or, if we include its Eastern offset, for 
fourteen hundred years, while that of 
Napoleon crumbled to pieces in four. 
But unscrupulous ambition was the root 
of his character. It was necessary, in 
fact, to enable him to trample down 
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the respect for legality which still 
hampered other men. To connect him 
with any principle seems to me im- 
possible. He came forward, it is true, 
as the leader of what is styled the 
democratic party, and in that sense the 
empire which he founded may be called 
democratic. But to the gamblers who 
brought their fortunes to that vast 
hazard table, the democratic and aristo- 
cratic parties were merely rouge and 
noir. The social and political equity, 
the reign of which we desire to see, 
was, in truth, unknown to the men of 
Cesar’s time. It is impossible to 
believe that there was an essential 
difference of principle between one 
member of the triumvirate and another. 
The great adventurer had begun by 
getting deeply into debt, and had thus 
in fact bound himself to overthrow the 
republic. He fomented anarchy to pre- 
pare the way for his dictatorship. He 
shrank from no accomplice however 
tainted, not even from Catiline ; from 
no act however profligate or even cruel. 
Abusing his authority as a magistrate, 
for party purposes, he tries to put to a 
cruel and ignominious death Rabirius, 
an. aged and helpless man, for an act 
done in party warfare thirty years before. 
The case of Vettius is less clear, but 
Dr. Mommeen at all events seems to have 
little doubt that Cesar was privy to the 
subornation of this perjurer, and when 
his perjuries had broken down, to his 
assassination. Dr. Mommsen owns that 
there was a dark period in the life of 
the great man ; in that darkness it could 
scarcely be expected that the Repub- 
licans should see light. 

The noblest feature in Cesar’s character 
was hisclemency. But we are reminded 
that it was ancient, not modern clemency, 
when we find numbered among the signal 
instances of it his having cut the throats 
of the pirates before he hanged them, 
and his having put to death without 
torture (simplicit morte punivit) a slave 
suspected of conspiring against his life. 
Some have gone so far as to speak of 
him as the incarnation of humanity. 
But in the whole history of Roman con- 
quest will you find a more ruthless 


conqueror? A million of Gauls, we 
are told, perished by the sword. Mul- 
titudes were sold into slavery. The 
extermination of the Eburones went to 
the verge even of ancient licence. The 
gallant Vercingetorix, who had fallen 
into Cesar’s hands under circumstances 
which would have touched any but a 
depraved heart, was kept by him a cap- 
tive for six years, and butchered in cold 
biood on the day of the triumph. The 
sentiment of humanity was then unde- 
veloped. Be it so, but then we must not 
call Cesar the incarnation of humanity. 

Vast plans are ascribed to Cesar at 
the time of his death, and it seems to 
be thought that a world of hopes for 
humanity perished when he fell. But 
if he had lived and acted for another 
century, what could he have done with 
those moral and political materials but 
found, what he did found, a military and 
sensualist empire. A multitude of pro- 
jects are attributed to him by writers, 
who, we must remember, are late, and 
who make him ride a fairy charger with 
feet like the hands of aman. Some of 
these projects are really great, such as 
the codification of the law, and measures 
for the encouragement of intellect and 
science ; others are questionable, such as 
the restoration of commercial cities from 
which commerce had departed ; others, 
great works to be accomplished by an 
unlimited command of men and money, 
are the common dreams of every Nebu- 
chadnezzar. What we know, if we know 
anything, of his intentions, is that he 
was about to set out on a campaign 
against the Parthians, in whose plains 
this prototype of Napoleon would prob- 
ably have found a torrid Moscow. No 
great advance of humanity can take 
place without a great moral effort, ex- 
cited by higher moral desires. These 
masters of the world can only set in 
action by their fiat material forces. 
Even these they often misdirect ; but if 
the empire could have given every man 
Nero’s golden house, the inhabitants 
might still have been as unhappy as 
Nero. 

It is not doubtful that Caesar was a 
type of the sensuality of his age. His 
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worshippers even feel it necessary to 
gird at characters deficient in sensual 
passion with a friskiness which is a little 
amusing when you connect it with the 
spectacles and the blameless life of a 
learned professor. So gifted a nature 
will absorb a good deal of mere sensual 
vice it is true; but a sensualist could 
hardly be a pure and noble organ of 
humanity. In this, I shall have the 
Positivists with me. We find the 
great man, when he is the guest of 
Cicero, preparing himself for the plea- 
sures of the table in the Roman 
fashion by taking an emetic. These 
be thy gods! The world had even in 
Cesar’s lifetime a taste of the vicissi- 
tudes of empire, while he was revelling 
in the palace of Cleopatra, and leaving 
affairs to Antony and Dolabella. Pro- 
bably the satiety of the voluptuary had 
something to do with the recklessness 
with which at the last he neglected to 
guard his life. He was the greatest 
patron of gladiatorial shows, and signal- 
ized his accession to power by magni- 
ficent scenes of carnage in the arena,—a 
strange dawn for the day of a new civili- 
zation! Must we not a little doubt the 
consistency of his policy, and even his 
insight, when we find him after all this, 
enacting sumptuary laws ? 

Still Cassar was a very great man, and 
he played a dazzling part, as all men do 
who come just at the fall of an old 
system, when society is as clay in the 
hands of the potter, and found a new 
system in its place; while the less 
dazzling task of making the new system 
work, by probity and industry, and of 
restoring the shattered allegiance of a 
people to its institutions, descends upon 
unlaurelled heads. But that the men of 
his time were bound to recognise in him 
a Messiah, to use the phrase of the 
Emperor of the French, and that those 
who opposed him were Jews crucifying 
their Messiah is an impression which I 
venture to think will in time subside. 
No golden scales were hung out in 
Heaven to show the republicans that 
the balance of Divine will had turned, 
and that their duty was submission. 
“Momentumque fuit. mutatus Curio 


rerum.” The only sign vouchsafed to 
them was the conversion of an unprin- 
cipled debauchee. 

They have, therefore, a fair claim to 
be judged each upon the merits of his 
case, and not in the lump as enemies of 
the human race; and to judge them 
fairly is a good exercise of historical 
morality. The three principal names in 
the party, are those of Cato, Cicero, and 
Marcus Brutus. Pompey, though the 
nominal chief of the republicans, may 
rather, as Dr. Mommsen truly says, be 
called the first military monarch of Rome. 
There is a vigorous portrait of him, from 
the republican point of view, by Lucan, 
who, though detestable as an epic poet, 
sometimes in his political passages, and 
especially in his characters, shows him- 
self the countryman of Tacitus. Pompey 
is there described with truth as com- 
bining the desire of supreme power with 
a lingering respect for the constitution. 
The great aristocrat is painted also as 
simple in his habits of life, and his 
household as uncorrupted by the for- 
tunes of its lord—the last relics of the 
control which the spirit of the Republic 
imposed on private luxury, soon to be 
released by the Empire from all restraint 
and carried to the most revolting height. 

Marcus Cato was the one man whom 
living and dead, Cesar evidently dreaded. 
The Dictator even assailed his memory 
in a brace of pamphlets entitled Anti- 
Cato, of the quality of which we have 
one or two specimens in Plutarch, from 
which we should infer that they were 
scurrilous and slanderous to the last 
degree ; a proof even that Cesar could 
feel fear, and that in Cesar, too, fear was 
mean. Dr. Mommsen throws himself 
heartily into Cwesar’s antipathy, and 
can scarcely speak of Cato without 
something like a loss of temper. The 
least; uncivil thing which he says of 
him, is that he was a Don Quixote, 
with Favonius for his Sancho. The 
phrase is not a happy one, since Sancho 
is not the caricature but the counter- 
foil of Don Quixote; Quixote being 
spirit without sense, and Sancho sense 
without spirit. Imperialism, if it could 
see itself, is in fact a world of Sanchos, 
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and it would not be the less so, if every 
Sancho of the number were master of the 
whole of physical science, and used it 
to cook his food. Of the two court- 
poets of Czsar’s successor, one makes 
Cato preside over the spirits of the good 
in the Elysian fields, while the other 
speaks with respect, at all events, of the 
soul which remained unconquered in a 
conquered world—“ Et cuncta terrarum 
subacta preeter atrocem animum Catonis,” 
Paterculus, an officer of Tiberius and a 
thorough Cesarian, calls Cato a man of 
ideal virtue (“homo virtuti simillimus”), 
who did right not for appearance 
sake, but because it was not in his 
nature tv do wrong. When the victor 
is thus overawed by the shade of the 
vanquished, the vanquished can hardly 
have been a “fool.” Contemporaries may 
be mistaken as to the merits of a cha- 
racter, but they cannot well be mistaken 
as to the space which it occupied in 
their own eyes. Sallust, the partisan 
of Marius and Cesar, who had so much 
reason to hate the senatorial party, 
speaks of Cesar and Cato as the two 
mighty opposites of his time, and in an 
elaborate parallel ascribes to Cesar the 
qualities which secure the success of the 
adventurer ; to Cato those which make 
up the character of the patriot. It isa 
mistake to regard Cato the younger as 
merely an unseasonable repetition of 
Cato the elder. His inspiration came 
not from a Roman farm, but from a 
Greek school of philosophy,and from that 
school which, with all its errors and 
absurdities, and in spite of the hypocrisy 
of many of its professors, really aimed 
highest in the formation of character ; 
and the practical teachings and aspirations 
of which, embodied in the reflections of 
Marcus Aurelius, it is impossible to 
study without profound respect for the 
force of moral conception and the depth 
of moral insight which they sometimes 
display. Cato went to Greece to sit at 
the feet of a Greek teacher in a spirit 
very different from the national pride of 
his ancestor. It is this which makes 
his character interesting, that it was an 
attempt at all events to grasp and hold 
fast by a high rule of life, in an age 
No, 102.—vo1. xvit. 


when the whole moral world was sink- 
ing in a vortex of scoundrelism, and 
faith in morality, public or private, had 
been lost. Of course the character is 
formal, and in some respects even gro- 
tesque. But you may trace formalism 
if you look closely enough, in every life 
led by a rule; in everything in fact 
between the purest spiritual impulse 
on one side and abandoned sensuality 
on the other. Attempts to revive old 
Roman simplicity of dress and habits in 
the age of Lucullus, were no doubt 
futile enough: but after all this is but 
the symbolical garb of the Hebrew 
prophet. We are in ancient Rome, not 
in the smoking-room of the House of 
Commons. We are among the country- 
men, too, of Savonarola. The character 
as painted by Plutarch, who seems to 
have drawn from the writings of con- 
temporaries, is hard of course, but not 
cynical. Cato was devoted to his brother 
Ceepio, and when Cepio died, forgot all 
his Stoicism in the passionate indulgence 
of his grief, and all his frugality in 
lavishing gold and perfumes on the 
funeral. Cesar in Anti-Cato accused him 
of sifting the ashes for the gold, which, 
says Plutarch, is like charging Hercules 
with cowardice. Where the sensual 
appetites are repressed, whatever may 
may be the theory of life, the affections 
are pretty sure to be strong, unless they 
are nipped by some such process as is 
undergone by a monk. Cato’s resigna- 
tion of his fruitful wife to a childless 
friend, revolting as it is to our sense, 
betokens less any brutality in him than 
the coarseness of the conjugal relations 
at Rome. Evidently the man had the 
power of touching the hearts of others, 
His soldiers, though he gave them no 
largesses and indulged them in no 
licence, when he leaves them, strew their 
garments under his feet. His friends 
at Utica linger at the peril of their lives 
to give him a sumptuous funeral. He 
affected conviviality like Socrates. He 
seems to have been able to enjoy a joke 
too at his own expense. He can laugh 
when Cicero ridicules his Stoicism in a 
speech ; and when in a province he 
meets the inhabitants of a town turning 
MM 
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out, and thinks at first that it is in his 
own honour, but soon finds that it is in 
honour of a much greater man, the con- 
fidential servant of Pompey, at first his 
dignity is outraged, but his anger soon 
gives place to amusement. ‘That his 
public character was perfectly pure, no 
one seems to have doubted ; and there 
is a kindliness in his dealings with the 
dependants of Rome which shows that 
had he been an emperor he would have 
been such an emperor as Trajan—a man 
whom he probably resembled, both in 
the goodness of his intentions and in 
the limited powers of his mind. Im- 
practicable, of course, in a certain sense 
he was; but his part was that of a re- 
former, and to compromise with the 
corruption against which he was con- 
tending would have been to lose the 
only means of influence, which, having 
no military force and no party, he pos- 
sessed—that of the perfect integrity of 
his character. He is said by Dr. 
Mommsen to have been incapable even 
of conceiving a policy. By policy I 
suspect is meant one of those brilliant 
schemes of ambition with which some 
literary men are fond of identifying 
themselves, fancying, it seems, that 
thereby they themselves after their 
measure play the Cesar. The policy 
which Cato conceived was simply that 
of purifying and preserving the Re- 
public. So far, at all events, he had an 
insight into the situation, that he knew 
that the real malady of the state was 
want of public spirit, which he did his 
best to supply. And the fact is, that 
he did more than once succeed in a 
remarkable way in stemming the tide 
of corruption. Though every instinct 
bade him struggle to the last, he had 
sense enough to see the state of the 
case, and to advise that, to avert anarchy, 
supreme power should be put into the 
hands of Pompey, whose political super- 
stition, if not his loyalty, there was 
good reason to trust. When at last 
civil war broke out, Cato went into it 
like Falkland, crying “peace ;” he set his 
face steadily against the excesses and 
cruelties of his party ; and when he saw 
the field of Dyrrhacium covered with his 


slain enemies, he covered his face and 
wept. He wept a Roman over Romans, 
but humanity will not refuse the tri- 
bute of his tears. After Pharsalus he 
cherished no illusion, as Dr. Mommsen 
himself admits, and though he deter- 
mined himself to fall fighting, he urged 
no one else to resistance: he felt that 
the duty of an ordinary citizen was done. 
His terrible march over the African 
desert showed high powers of command, 
as we shall see by comparing it with 
the desert march of Napoleon. Dr. 
Mommsen ridicules his pedantry in 
refusing, on grounds of loyalty, to take 
the commandership in chief over the 
head of a superior in rank. Cato was 
fighting for legality, and the spirit of 
legality was the soul of his cause. But 
besides this, he had never himself 
crossed his sword with an enemy ; and 
by declining the nominal command he 
retained the real control. He remained 
master to the last of the burning vessel. 
Our morality will not approve of his 
voluntary death; but our morality 
would give him a sufficient sanction for 
living, even if he was to be bound to 
the car of the conqueror. Looking to 
Roman opinion, he probably did what 
honour dictated ; and those who prefer 
honour to life are not so numerous that 
we can afford to speak of them with 
scorn, “The fool,” says Dr. Mommsen, 
when the drama of the republic closes 
with Cato’s death—* The fool spoke 
the Epilogue.” Whether Cato was a 
fool or not, it was not he that spoke 
the Epilogue. The Epilogue was spoken 
by Marcus Aurelius, whose principles, 
political as well as philosophical, were 
identical with those for which Cato gave 
his life. All that time the Stoic and 
Republican party lived, sustained by 
the memory of its martyrs, and above 
them all by that of Cato. At first it 
struggled against the Empire ; at last it 
accepted it, and when the world was 
weary of Cesars, assumed the govern- 
ment and gave humanity the respite of 
the Antonines. The doctrine of con- 
tinuity is good for all parties alike, and 
the current of public virtue was not cut 
off by Pharsalus. On the whole, remote 
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as the character of Cato is in some 
respects from our sympathies, absurd as 
it would be if taken as a model for our 
imitation, I recognise it as proof of the 
reality and indestructibility of moral 
force, even when pitted against the mas- 
ters of thirty legions. 

Against Cicero, again, Dr. Mommsen 
is so bitter, he is so determined to sup- 
press as well as to degrade him, that it 
would be difficult even to make out from 
his pages who and what the once divine 
Tully was. With much of Dr. Momm- 
sen’s dashing criticism on Cicero’s 
writings I agree, though I should trust 
the critic more if I did not find him in 
the next page evading the unwelcome 
duty of criticizing Cesar’s “ Bellum 
civile,” under cover of some sentimental 
remarks about the difference between 
hope and fulfilment in a great soul. 
Cicero was no philosopher, in the highest 
sense of the term ; but I am not so sure 
that he did not do some service to 
humanity by promulgating, in eloquent 
language, a pretty high and liberal 
morality, which both modified monkish 
ethics, and, when monkish ethics fell, 
and brought down Christian ethics in 
their fall, did something to supply the 
void. The orations I never could read ; 
I tried the great Philippic the other 
day again in vain. But all orations, 
read long after their delivery, are like 
spent missiles, wingless and cold: they 
retain the deformities of passion without 
the fire. A speech embodying great 
principles may live with the principles 
which it embodies ; otherwise happy 
are the orators whose speeches are lost. 
The letters 1 cannot so easily give up, 
especially when I consider of how 
many graceful and pleasant composi- 
tions of the same kind, of how many 
self-revelations, which have brought the 
hearts of men nearer to each other, 
those letters have been the model. 
That however which I like most in 
Cicero is that he is, for his age, a 
thoroughly and pre-eminently civilized 
man. He hates gladiatorial shows; he 
despises even the tasteless pageantry of 
the Roman theatre; he heartily loves 
books ; he is saving up all his earnings 


to buy a coveted library for his old 
age ; he has a real enthusiasm for great 
writers; he breaks through national 
pride, and feels sincerely grateful to the 
Greeks as the authors of civilization, 
rogues as he knew them to be in his 
time ; he mourns, though with an apo- 
logy, over the death of a slave; his slaves 
evidently are attached to him, and are 
faithful to him at the last; he writes 
to his favourite freedman, with all the 
warmth of equal friendship; in his 
writings—in the “ De Legibus,” for in- 
stance—you will find principles far more 
comprehensively humanitarian than any 
upon which the policy of the empire, at 
least under the Cesars, was based ; his 
tastes were pure and refined, and though 
he multiplied his villas, and decorated 
them with cost and elegance, it is certain 
that he was perfectly free alike from the 
prodigal ostentation and from the de- 
bauchery of the time, as indeed his vast 
intellectual industry implies a temperate 
life ; for the game-preserving tendencies 
of the great oligarchs, he had a hearty 
dislike and contempt; in spite of the 
ill-looking, though obscure, episode of 
his divorce from his wife, Terentia, he 
was evidently a man of strong family 
affections, the natural adjuncts of moral 
purity ; he is inconsolable for the death 
of his daughter, spends days in melan- 
choly wandering in the woods, and finds. 
consolation only in erecting a temple to 
the beloved shade. His faults of cha- 
racter, both in private and public, are 
glaring, and the only thing to be said in 
excuse of his vanity is that it is so 
frank, and says plainly, “ Puff me,” 
not “Puff me not.” As a political 
adventurer of the higher class, pushing 
his way under an aristocratic government 
by his talents and his training, received 
in course of time into the ranks of the 
aristocracy, yet never one of them, he 
wiil bear comparison with Burke. He 
resembles Burke, too, in his religious 
constitutionalism and reverence for the 
wisdom of political ancestors ; and per- 
haps his hope of creating a party at 
once conservative and reforming, by a 
combination of the moneyed interest 
with the aristocracy, was not much more 
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chimerical than Burke’s hope of creating 
a party at once conservative and reform- 
ing out of the materials of Whigyism. 
Each of them also affected a balanced, 
and in the literal sense, trimming policy, 
as opposed to one of abstract principle, 
Burke perhaps from temperament, Cicero 
from necessity. Impeachments at Rome 
in Cicero’s time were no doubtthe regular 
stepping-stones of rising politicians ; but, 
nevertheless, the accuser of Verres may, 
I think, fairly be credited with some of 
the genuine sentiment which impelled 
the accuser of Warren Hastings. We 
must couple with the Verrines the truly 
admirable letter of the orator to his 
brother Quintus on the government of 
a province, and his own provincial ad- 
ministration, which, as I said before, 
appears to have been excellent. Cicero 
rose, not as an adherent of the aristo- 
cracy, but as their opponent, and the 
assailant, a bold assailant, of the tyranny 
of Sulla. He was brought to the front in 
politics, as Sallust states emphatically, 
by his merit, in spite of his birth and 
social position, when the mortal peril of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy was gather- 
ing round the state, and necessity would 
have the man, and not the game-pre- 
server. That episode in his life was, 
of course, ridiculously over-praised by 
himself. Not only so, but he begs a 
friend in plain terms to write a history 
of it, and to exaggerate. Now, it is 
denounced as brutal tyranny and judi- 
cial murder. But those who hold this 
language have new lights on the sub- 
ject of Catiline. I confess that on me 
these new lights have not dawned ; 
I still believe Catiline to have been a 
terrible anarchist, coming forth from the 
abyss of debauchery, ruin, and despair, 
which lay beneath the great fortunes of 
Rome. The land of Cesar Borgia has 
produced such men in more than one 
period of its history. 

The alleged illegality of the execution 
was made the stalking-horse of a party- 
move, and scrupulous legality found a 
champion and an avenger in Clodius, On 
his return from exile, Cicero was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the 
whole population of Italy, a fact which Dr. 
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Mommsen is inclined to explain away, 
but which we should, perhaps, accept as 
the key to some other facts in Cicero’s 
history. The Italians were probably the 
most respectable of the political elements, 
and they naturally looked up to Cicero, 
their fellow provincial and their pride, 
as the statesman who was saving their 
homesteads from a reign of terror under 
a second Marius. That Cicero had the 
support of the Italians was quite enough 
to make his adherence an object of 
serious consideration to Cesar, though 
Dr. Mommsen persists in interpolating 
into the relations of the two men the 
contempt which he feels, and which he 
fancies Cesar must have felt, for an 
advocate. Surely, however, it is a mis- 
take to think that oratory was not a 
real power even then at Rome. I can 
hardly conceive a greater platitude than 
railing at a statesman of antiquity for 
having been a rhetorician. Was not 
Pericles a rhetorician? Was not Cesar 
himself a rhetorician? Did he not learn 
rhetoric from the same master as Cicero ? 
Some day we may be ruled by political 
science: but rhetoric was, at all events, an 
improvement on mere force. The situ- 
ationat Rome had now becomeessentially 
military ; and Cicero having no military 
force at his command could not really 
control the situation. His attempts to 
control it exposed him to all the mis- 
carriages and all the indignities which 
such an attempt is sure to entail. He 
was a vessel of earthenware, or rather 
of very fragile porcelain, swimming 
among vessels of brass. Self-respect 
would perhaps have prescribed retire- 
ment from public life ; but, to say no- 
thing of his egotism, he had done too 
much to retire. Egotistical he was in 
the highest degree, and his egotism 
made all his humiliations doubly igno- 
minious ; but still, I think, if you judge 
him candidly, you will see that he really 
loved his country, and that his greatest 
object of desire was, as he himself says, 
to live in the grateful memory of after- 
times ; not the highest of all aims, but 
higher than those of the mere adven- 
turer. When the civil war came, his 
perplexity was painful, and he betrayed 














it with his usual want of reticence. 
In that, as in other respects, his 
character is the direct opposite of 
that of the “gloomy sporting man,” 
and naturally despicable to those to 
whom that character seems the highest 
type of political greatness. Cicero 
and Cato knew too well that Pompey 
had licked the sword of Sulla ; but they 
knew also, by long experience of his 
political character, that he shrank from 
doing the last violence to the consti- 
tution. On the other hand, all men 
expected that Cesar, who had formerly 
given himself out as the political heir 
of Marius, who had restored the tro- 
phies of Marius, and had undertaken 
the conquest of Gaul evidently as a 
continuation of the victories of Marius, 
descending upon Italy with an army 
partly consisting of barbarians, and 
trained in the most ferocious warfare, 
would renew the Marian reign of terror. 
This fear put all Italy at first on Pom- 
pey’s side. Czsar had not yet revealed 
his nobler and more glorious self. Even 
Curio told Cicero, in an interview the 
object of which was to draw Cicero to 
the Cesarian side, that Ceesar’s clemency 
was merely policy, not in his nature. 
The best security against the bloody 
excesses of a victorious party at that 
moment undoubtedly was the presence 
of Marcus Cato in the camp of Pompey. 
After Pharsalus, Cicero submitted like 
many men of sterner mould. This 
departure of the advocate from the 
Pompeian camp is surrounded by Dr. 
Mommsen with circumstances of ridi- 
cule, for which, on reference to what I 
suppose to be the authorities, I can find 
no historical foundation. The fiercer 
Pompeians very nearly killed him for 
refusing to stay and command them ; 
his life was in fact only saved by the 
intrepid moderation of Cato; and this 
is surely not a proof that they deemed 
his presence worthless. Once more, 
orators were not ridiculous in the eyes 
of antiquity. Cicero accepted, and in 
a certain: sense served under, the dicta- 
torate of Cesar ; though he afterwards 
rejoiced when it was overthrown, and 
the constitution, the idol of his political 
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worship, was restored ; just as we may 
suppose a French constitutionalist, not 
of stern mould, yet not dishonest, ac- 
cepting and serving under the Empire, 
yet rejoicing at the restoration of con- 
stitutional government. In the interval 
between the death of Cesar and Phi- 
lippi, he was really the soul and the 
main support of the Restoration. I have 
said what I think of the Philippics ; 
but there can be no doubt that they 
told, or that Brutus and Cassius thought 
them worth at least a legion. Cicero 
met death with a physical courage which 
there is no reason to believe that he 
wanted in life. His cowardice was poli- 
tical ; his fears were for his position 
and reputation. If Cato survived in 
the tradition of public virtue, so did 
Cicero in the tradition of culture, which 
saved the empire of the Caesars from 
being an empire of Moguls. The cul- 
ture of a republic saved Cesar himself 
from being a mere Timur, and set him 
after his victory to reforming calendars 
and endowing science, instead of making 
pyramids of heads. Is it absurd to 
suppose that the great soldier, who 
was also a great man of letters, had 
more respect for intellect without mili- 
tary force than his literary admirers, 
and that he really wished to adorn his 
monarchy by allying to it the leading 
man of intellect of the time ? 

Our accounts of Marcus Brutus are 
not very clear. Appian confounds Mar- 
cus with Decimus ; and I think it not 
unlikely that “Zé tu Brute,” if it was 
said at all, was said to Decimus, who 
was a special favourite of Ceesar, and was 
named in his will. Marcus seems to have 
been a man of worth after his fashion ; 
a patriot of the narrow Roman type, 
reproduced in later days by Fletcher of 
Saltoun, whose republic was in fact an 
oligarchy, and who did not shrink from 
proposing to settle the proletariat diffi- 
culty by making the common people 
slaves. This is quite compatible with the 
fact revealed to us in the letters of Cicero 
that Brutus was implicated, through his 
agents, in the infamous practice of lend- 
ing money to provincials at exorbitant 
interest and abusing the power of the 
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imperial government to exact the debt. 
One can imagine a West Indian slave- 
owner, dealing with negroes through his 
agent according to the established custom, 
and yet being a good citizen in England. 
Cicero, though he suffered from the 
imperious temper of Brutus, speaks of 
him as one of those the sight of whom 
banished his fears and anxieties for the 
republic. That the most famous and 
most terrible act of his life was an act of 
republican fanaticism, not of selfish am- 
bition, is proved by his refusing with 
magnanimous imprudence to make all 
sure, as the more worldly spirits about 
him suggested, by cutting off Antony 
and the other leading partisans of 
Cesar, and by his permitting public 
honours to be done to the corpse of the 
man whom he had immolated to civil 
duty. One almost shrinks from speaking 
of the death of Cesar, so much modern 
nonsense on both sides has been talked 
about this, the most tragic, the most 
piteous, and at the same time the 
most inevitable event of ancient story. 
Peculiar phases of society have their 
peculiar sentiments, with reference to 
which events must be explained. The 
greased cartridges were the real account 
of the Indian mutiny. Cesar was slain 
because he had shown that he was going 
to assume the title of King. Cicero 
speaks the literal truth when he says 
that the real murderer was Antony, and 
the fatal day the day of the Lupercalia, 
when Antony offered and Cesar faintly 
put aside the crown. A dictator they 
would have borne, a king they would 
not bear; neither then nor for ages 
afterwards ; because the title of king to 
their minds spoke—not of a Saint Louis, 
or an Edward I., or even a Louis XIV. 
but of the unutterable degradation of the 
Oriental slave. To use a homely image, 
if you put your leg in the way of a 
cannon-ball which seems spent, but is 
still rolling, you will suffer by the experi- 
ment. This is exactly what Cesar in 
the giddiness of victory and supremacy 
did, and the consequence was as certain 
as it was deplorable. The republican 
sentiment seemed to him to have entirely 
lost its force, so that he might spurn it 
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with impunity ; whereas, it had in it 
still enough of the momentum gathered 
through centuries of republican training 
and glory to destroy him, to restore the 
republic for a brief period, and to make 
victory doubtful at Philippi. He began 
by celebrating a triumph over fellow- 
citizens, against the generous tradition 
of Rome : in that triumph he displayed 
pictures of the tragic deaths of Cato and 
other Roman chiefs, which disgusted 
even the populace ; he sported with the 
curule offices, the immemorial objects of 
republican reverence, so wantonly that 
he might almost as well have given a 
consulship to his horse ; he flooded the 
Senate with soldiers and barbarians ; he 
forced a Roman knight to appear upon 
the stage: at last, craving, as natures 
destitute of a high controlling principle 
do crave, for the form as well as the 
substance of power, he put out his hand 
to grasp acrown. The feeling on that 
subject was not only of terrible strength, 
but was actually embodied in a law by 
which the state solemnly armed the 
hand of the private citizen against any 
man who should attempt to make him- 
self a king. How completely Cesar’s 
insight failed him is proved by the 
general acquiescence or apathy with 
which his fate was received, the subdued 
tone in which even his warm friend 
Matius speaks of it, and the readiness 
with which his own soldiers and officers 
served under the restored Republic. We 
have nothing to do here with any prob- 
lem of modern ethics respecting military 
usurpation and tyrannicide, two things 
which must always stand together in the 
court of morality. Tyrannicide, like 
suicide, was the rule of the ancient 
world, and would have been acknow- 
ledged by Cesar himself, before he 
grasped supreme power, as an established 
duty. And certainly morality would 
stretch its bounds to include anything 
really necessary to protect the Greek 
and Italian republics, with the treasures 
which they bore in them for humanity, 
from the barbarous lust of power which 
was always lying in wait to devour them. 
I have said that the spirits of Cato and 
Cicero lived and worked after their 




















deaths. So I suspect did that of Brutus. 
The Caesars had no God, no fear of 
public opinion at home, no general senti- 
ment of civilized nations to control their 
tyranny. They had only the shadow of a 
hand armed with a dagger. One shrewd 
observer of the times at least, if I 
mistake not, had profited by the lesson 
of Cesar’s folly and fate. To the con- 
stitutional demeanour and personal 
moderation of Augustus the world owes 
an epoch of grandeur of a certain kind, 
and an example of true dignity in the 
use of power. And Augustus, I suspect, 
had studied his part at the foot of 
Pompey’s statue. 

Plutarch parallels Cato with Phocion, 
Demosthenes with Cicero, Brutus with 
Dion—the Dion whose history inspired 
the poem of Wordsworth. Greek repub- 
licanism, too, had its fatal hour ; but we 
do not pour scorn and contumely on 
those who strove to prolong the life of 
Athens beyond the term assigned by 
fate. The case of Athens, a single inde- 
pendent state, was different, 1 know, 
from that of Rome with so many subject 
nations under her sway. Still in each 
case there was the commonwealth, stangl- 
ing in glorious contrast to the bar- 
barous despotisms of other nations, the 
highest social and political state which 
humanity had known, or for ages after- 
wards was to know. And this light of 
civilization was, so far as the last repub- 
licans could see, not to be eclipsed for 
a time, or put out, as now, in a single 
nation, while it burns on in others, but 
to be swallowed up in hopeless night. 

Mr. Charles Norton, in the notes to 
his recent translation of the “ Vita 
Nuova” of Dante, quotes a decree made 
by the commonwealth of Florence, then 
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a city of a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, for the building of the cathedral. 
“Whereas it is the highest interest of 
“a people of illustrious origin so to 
“ proceed in their affairs that men may 
“perceive from their external works 
“that their doings are at once wise and 
“magnanimous, it is therefore ordered 
“that Arnulf, architect of our commune, 
“prepare the model or design for the 
“rebuilding of Santa Reparata with such 
“supreme and lavish magnificence, that 
“neither the industry nor the capacity 
“of man shall be able to devise any- 
“thing more grand or more beautiful ; 
“‘ inasmuch as the most judicious in this 
“city have pronounced the opinion, in 
“public and private conferences, that 
“no work of the commune should be 
“undertaken unless the design be such 
“as to make it correspondent with a heart 
“ which is of the greatest nature, because 
‘composed of the spirit of many citizens 
“united together in one single will.” 
Let Imperialism, legitimist or demo- 
cratic, match that! Florence, too, had 
her political vices many and grave; 
she tyrannized over Pisa and other 
dependants; there was faction in her 
councils ; anarchy, bloody anarchy, in 
her streets; for her, too, the hour of 
doom arrived and the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi was as great an anachronism as 
that of the republicans who slew Cesar. 
But Florence had that heart composed ot 
the united spirits of many citizens, out 
of which came all that the world admires 
and loves in the works of the Floren- 
tine. She produced, though she exiled, 
Dante. That which followed was more 
tranquil, more orderly, perhaps, mate- 
rially speaking, not less happy ; but it 
had no heart at all. 





GERALDINE AND IL. 


** Di te, Damasippe, deeque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore.” 


I nave talk’d with her often in noon-day heat, 
We have walk’d under wintry skies, 

Her voice is the dearest voice, and sweet 
Is the light in her gentle eyes ; 

It is bliss in the silent woods, among 
Gay crowds, or in any place 

To mould her mind, to gaze in her young 

Confiding face. 


For ever may roses divinely blow, 
And wine-dark pansies charm 
By that prim box path where I felt the glow 
Of her dimpled, trusting arm, 
And the sweep of her silk as she turn’d and smiled 
A smile of coral and pearls; 
The breeze was in love with the darling child, 
And coax’d her curls. 


She show’d me her ferns and woodbine sprays, 
Foxglove and jasmine stars, 

A mist of blue in the beds, a blaze 
Of red in the celadon jars: 

And velvety bees in convolvolus bells, 
And roses of bountiful Spring. 

But I said—“ Though roses and bees have spells, 

They have thorn and sting.” 


She show’d me ripe peaches behind a net 
As fine as her veil, and tat 
Gold fish a-gape, who lazily met 
For her crumbs—I grudged them that! 
A squirrel, and rabbits with long lop ears, 
And guinea-pigs—tortoise-shell, wee— 
And I told her that eloquent truth inheres 
In all we see. 


I lifted her doe by its lops, said I, 

“Even here deep meaning lies,— 
Why have squirrels such ample tails, and why 

Have rabbits such prominent eyes?” 
She smiled and said, as she twirl’d her veil, 

“For some nice little cause, no doubt— 
If you lift a guinea-pig up by the tail 

His eyes drop out!” 
FREDERICK LocKER. 





